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A PATRON 
A PATRON is the most important person in any 
library. 


A PATRON is not dependent on us — we are de- 
pendent on him. 


A PATRON is not an interruption of our work—he 
is the purpose of it. 


A PATRON does us a favor when he calls—we are 
not doing him a favor by serving him. 


A PATRON is part of our library—not an outsider. 
A PATRON is not a cold statistic—he is a flesh- 


and-blood human being with feelings 
and emotions like our own. ' 


A PATRON is not someone to argue or to match 
wits with. 


A PATRON is a person who brings us his wants— 
it is our job to fill those wants. 


A PATRON is deserving of the most courteous and 
attentive treatment we can give him. 


A PATRON is the life blood of this and of every 
other library. 


—MArGARET G. VANDuSSEN, County Librarian, 
Fresno County Free Library—California. 
Oct., 1953. 
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THE KENT COUNTY LIBRARY, ENGLAND 


MONIcA WEBSTER* 


I arrive in the United States on the 
10th of November under the Ex- 
change Scheme of the Department of 
State and started work on the staff 
of the Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field, on November 16th. I shall be 
working in Illinois for six months 
and I am very grateful to the State 
Librarian and to the Assistant State 
Librarian for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to study American libraries 
and the American way of life. I am 
sure it will be a very worthwhile ex- 
perience and I have already met with 
great kindness during my stay in this 
country. 

The following brief account of 
British County Libraries and of the 
library in which I work may be of 
interest to Illinois librarians. 

The British Public Libraries Act of 
1919 enabled a County Council to 
adopt the library acts for the whole 
or any part of the county area ex- 
clusive of any part which was an 
existing library area. The Kent 
County Library was started in the 
early 1920s and since that date some 
independent library authorities in the 
towns have relinquished their powers 
to the county in order to get a better 
library service. On the other hand 
some of the towns have increased 
their population to such an extent 
that they have preferred to leave the 
county and start their own library 
service. In the last few years there 
has been a considerable effort dir- 
ected towards a revision, not only of 
boundaries, but also of the structure 
of local government. It is generally 
thought that changes are necessary 
in library areas if an effective na- 
tional service of adequate quality is 
to be secured. The balance of 


* Librarian, Northfleet Branch, Kent, England. 


opinion is in favor of larger units, 
but not necessarily county units. 

The County Council is obliged by 
law to refer all its powers as a library 
authority with the exception of the 
power to raise a rate, to its education 
committee. In Kent, as in most 
counties, the education committee 
has appointed a sub-committee to 
deal with library affairs. This sub- 
ordination of libraries to education 
committees has been a cause of con- 
troversy in the profession since the 
passing of the Act. However, it seems 
to work very well in Kent and our 
link with education is useful when 
we want to establish library centres 
in schools. We also work closely with 
adult education. 

The County Library Committee 
meets quarterly and local committees 
are appointed in places where there 
is a full-time branch library. The 
function of the local committee is 
little more than advisory but they 
are useful in stimulating and main- 
taining local interest. 

The Headquarters of the Kent 
County Library are at Springfield, 
Maidstone, which is the county town. 
The lending library is open every 
day and books can be borrowed by 
anyone living or working in the 
county library area. Only non-fiction 
is provided from Headquarters. There 
is a Drama Section for lending sets 
of plays to dramatic societies and a 
Music Section which lends sets of 
choral and orchestral music. The 
Education Department takes care of 
the gramophone records and visual 
aids. Besides the lending and ref- 
erence library there are the following 
departments: Administration, Order 
and Accession Department, Cata- 
loguing Department, Circulation De- 
partment. 








We have 18 full-time branches and 
460 part-time branches and village 
centres. Special centres have been 
established in hospitals, youth clubs, 
prisons, military units, etc. Just be- 
fore I left England we opened a 
centre on a_ cadet-training ship 
anchored in the River Thames near 
my branch. Village centres are usu- 
ally housed in schools or village 
halls, though there are a few in 
private houses. The library vans 
which carry a stock of 3,000 volumes 
visit each centre four times a year to 
change the books. These are exhibi- 
tion vans and the village librarian 
and any of the readers who are in- 
terested can come in the van and 
select their own collection. Each van 
carries a trained librarian besides the 
driver. Most of the village librarians 
are voluntary workers and the libra- 
ries are Open once or twice a week. 
The postal service from Headquar- 
ters supplements the stock of the 
village library. Books can be sent 
either direct to the reader or to the 
village library. Many village readers 
prefer to use the neighboring branch 
library if it is not too far away, 
changing their books when they go 
into the town to shop. Besides the 
two exhibition vans we have two de- 
livery vans which take the collections 
to special centres and deliver books 
ordered by the branches, also two 
mobile libraries in urban areas which 
are attached to branch libraries. 

Branch libraries are organized like 
ordinary public libraries with lending 
and reference sections, reading rooms, 
and children’s departments. Many 
also have a lecture room which is 
used by local cultural societies. I am 
the Branch Librarian of Northfleet, 
an industrial town with a population 
of 19,000. I also run two part-time 
branches in a neighboring district of 
9,000 population. I have a staff of 
4 full-time and one part-time as- 
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sistants. In addition to all the usual 
services we run a gramophone society 
and a play-reading group. We have 
had two Book-Weeks, one for chil- 
dren and one for adults. As there 
was no space in the library we had 
the exhibitions in a marquee on the 
library lawn and were fortunate to 
choose two fine weeks. Authors and 
broadcasters gave talks and we had 
quizzes and competitions for the 
children. Although the County Li- 
brary does not provide school libra- 
ries, as these are administered by the 
Education Department, we work 
closely with the schools in the area. 
Classes frequently visit my branch 
for instruction in the use of the cata- 
logue and reference books or to do 
work in connection with their lessons. 
Last winter we had a weekly Story- 
Hour for the younger children. 

Book selection for the branch is 
done by the Branch Librarian who 
has considerable freedom in running 
the branch. Counties differ consider- 
ably in the amount of responsibility 
given to branch librarians. Classifi- 
cation and Cataloguing are done cen- 
trally at Headquarters. Branch 
routine is similar to that in a muni- 
cipal library but the request system 
has been developed to a greater ex- 
tent. Every county reader has the 
stock of the whole county library 
service at his disposal and rare and 
out-of-print books can be obtained 
for him through the national inter- 
lending scheme. 


Statistics for the year 1952-1953 
Population of the County 


GE co ccesccccsc 705,842 
ST SEE ciweeanwdaewdes 807,535 
Seer re 4,379,818 
Percentage of non - fiction 

DE, tcbitsdioted dekewen + 25 


Number of borrowers per 
100 of population ....... 24 
Cost per head of population 3/1014d 
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FIRST 20 YEARS OF THE PUTNAM COUNTY LIBRARY 


LUCRETIA FRANKLIN* 


“H ow do people in rural areas get 
the books they want to read?” This 
question by one woman, accustomed 
to library service, who had moved to 
an isolated farm, led eventually to 
the establishment of the Putnam 
County Library; the second of its 
kind in Illinois and now celebrating 
its 20th anniversary. 

In 1930 Mrs. George Mathis read 
about County Libraries in North 
Carolina and became so interested in 
trying to get such a set-up in our 
rural county she wrote to the Illinois 
State Library, only to find that al- 
though Illinois had had such a law 
since 1919 but only one county had 
taken advantage of it—Warren Coun- 
ty in 1921. 

After much correspondence and 
some conferences, the Extension 
Services Division of the State Li- 
brary offered a demonstration li- 
brary. They too had the idea that 
rural people would read if they had 
access to books, and since this was 
the smallest county in the state and 
completely rural, they wanted to try 
out a pilot project. 

Mrs. Mathis enthusiastically 
brought 75 interested citizens and 
Miss Anna May Price, then superin- 
tendent of Extension Services, to- 
gether in October, 1932 and the 
proposition was put before them. 
The Illinois State Library would 
furnish 2,500 books as a loan and the 
service of a librarian one week a 
month to get it started, the county 
to furnish housing, transportation 
and custodian for each center. Books 
were to be collected into one center 
and redistributed about every two 
months. The trial was to extend 
three years, at which time the project 
was to be submitted to the voters of 





* Talk given at 20th anniversary prog Put- 
nam County Library, Hennepin, Ill. — 1953. 


the county to make it a permanent 
institution, supported by tax funds. 

The group accepted the offer en- 
thusiastically. A committee of nine 
was appointed to carry out details, 
and on December 23 of that year, the 
books were ready for distribution in 
the four townships and eight centers. 
The housing varied from a grain ele- 
vator in Putnam, the Court House in 
Hennepin, Town Hall in Granville, 
the bank in McNabb and a hardware 
store in Magnolia, to the schools in 
other centers. 

The Illinois State Library con- 
tinued its interest, adding many new 
books from time to time, and the 
much-loved Hallie Warner from the 
Extension Services Division as libra- 
rian and counsellor. It was a season 
of hard work when she and her 
helper, Miss Eloise Kissinger and 
later Miss Bernice Wiedeman (Mrs. 
O. M. Karraker, librarian, Dixon, 
Ill.) came to the county for the book 
exchange. (How many here recall 
those days? The tables and tables 
piled high with books in a room in 
the Granville Grade School.) With 
local help, these girls soon got order 
out of chaos and the boxes refilled 
that brought a whole new collection 
to each center. 

One of the duties of the County 
committee was to plan publicity 
and see that the citizens were in- 
formed of the proposed referendum, 
and to make everybody library con- 
scious. So, in season and out of sea- 
son, wherever they were they talked 
County Library; through the schools, 
sponsoring organizations, personal 
contacts and propaganda programs 
in each of the four townships, con- 
sisting of book reviews, talks, play- 
lets, displays, a poster contest for 
grade schools with books for prizes. 
The newspapers cooperated in the 
publicity. Mrs. Mathis made many 
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talks before schools, clubs, Home 
Bureau units, P.T.A. meetings, 
everywhere she could get an audi- 
ence. 

As the end of the three-year trial 
period approached, the “deep de- 
pression” was on, everyone even Miss 
Price felt it was not a propitious time 
to put it to the voters. The increase 
in the tax levy would be infinitesimal, 
but any new tax could not pass. The 
Illinois State Library generously 
agreed to carry on for two more 
years. 

Soon after this, Miss Price left the 
State Library and for awhile the 
County Library felt like a step-child, 
but Miss Wiedeman loyally carried 
on and when Miss Charlotte Ryan 
was appointed Superintendent of Ex- 
tension Services she proved as anxi- 
ous as the rest of us that the demon- 
stration succeed. 

At the election in April, 1938 the 
issue carried four to one and at long 
last the County Library was on a 
permanent basis. A board of trus- 
tees of five members was appointed 
by the county board of supervisors 
to serve five years in staggered terms. 





Board of Directors, Putnam County 
Library. 


The first Library Board consisted 
of Mrs. George Mathis, Hennepin 
township, president; Miss’ Bess 
Davidson, Magnolia, secretary-treas- 
urer; Herman B. Anderson, Gran- 
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ville; Mrs. Lucretia Franklin, Mc- 
Nabb, and Mrs. Charles Read, Jr., 
Putnam. There have been some 
changes in the personnel but the first 
four named are still members. The 
fifth member now is Mrs. Walter D. 
Boyle of Hennepin. The office was in 
the courthouse basement and regular 
meetings were held once a month. 

Since the election was held too 
late to include funds for a library 
tax in that year’s levy, the Illinois 
State Library promised to see it 
through until County funds were 
available. 

In June of the following year, Mrs. 
Virginia Jones was appointed libra- 
rian. Since there was only one other 
County Library in the State there 
were few precedents to follow. The 
library board had to learn many 
things by trial and error. Mistakes 
were made but it has been learned 
that books and more books and an 
efficient librarian are the most im- 
portant assets of a successful library. 

A few years later, having outgrown 
the quarters in the court house, the 
trustees purchased a building in Hen- 
nepin, which has since been adequate. 

In 1942, when Mrs. Jones resigned 
as librarian, and after a period, Mrs. 
Olive Childs was appointed and has 
served faithfully ever since. 


There have been several perma- 
nent loans of books from the State 
aside from the original 2,500 and the 
library received over 200 from a dis- 
banded WPA project. These, with 
the $500 annually budgeted for the 
purchase of new books, has increased 
the total number of volumes to al- 
most 10,000. 


Circulation varies not only season- 
ally but from year-to-year, yet the 
per capita percentage exceeds the 
circulation in most city libraries. In 
1940-41, at the end of the first five 
years, the circulation of the 4,854 
volumes in the library totaled 25,779, 
divided between 11,985 adults and 
13,794 juveniles. During the past 
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year the circulation has been 22,000, There are collections in seven 
divided equally between adult and library centers, each with a local cus- 
juvenile readers. todian. 

“UNCLE SAM PUBLISHES .. .’* 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Ants in the home and garden; how to control them. 1953. Its Home and 
Garden bulletin no. 28. 


Bed bugs, how to control them. 1953. Its Leaflet no. 337. 


Beetles. May beetles of the United States and Canada. 1953. Its Tech- 
nical Bulletin no. 1060. 


Carpet and rug repair. 1944. Its Farmers’ Bulletin no. 1960. 
Chigger contro]. 1951. Its Leaflet no. 302. 


Corn storage. Got a place to put it? Check your corn storage now. 
1953. (Its PA [Program Aid] series no. 229.’ 


Cutworms in the garden; how to control them. 1953. Its Home and 
Garden Bulletin no. 29. 


Eggs. A survey of egg quality at two egg-laying tests. 1953. Its Tech- 
nical Bulletin no. 1066. 


Farm youth. Cooperative business training for farm youth. 1953. Its 
Farm credit administration Circular. E-37. 


Grain storage. Changing grain storage costs, farm vs. elevator. 1953. 
Its Farm credit administration Circular C-151. 


Farming terraced land. 1953. Its Leaflet no. 335. 


Insects in farm-stored wheat; how to control them. 1953. Its Leaflet 
no. 345. 


Locusts. The periodical cicada, the 17-year locust. 1953. Its Leaflet 
no. 340. 


Meats. Receiving, blocking, and cutting meats in retail food stores. 
1953. Its Marketing Research Report no. 41. 


Mole crickets. Control of mole crickets. Its Leaflet no. 237. 
Moths. Clothes moths and carpet beetles; how to combat them. 1953. 


Recipes for quantity service. Its PA (Program Aid) series no. 226. Food 
Service VIII, 1953. 


Roses for the home by Samuel L. Emsweller. 1953. Its Home and 
Garden Bulletin no. 25. 


Spittlebug. The meadow spittlebug; how to control it. 1953. Its Leaflet 
no. 341. 


Stable flies; how to control them. 1953. Its Leaflet no. 338. 


Stream-flow forecasting from snow surveys. 1953. Its Circular no. 914. 
Swine breeding. Results of swine breeding research. Its Circular no. 
916. 


Termites. Soil treatment an aid in termite control. 1952. Its Leaflet 
no. 324. 


Tomatoes on your table. 1953. Its Leaflet no. 278. 


* Compiled at the Illinois State Library. 
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U.S. Army dept. 
The Quartermaster Corps, v. 1, Organization, supply, and services, by 
Erna Risch. 1953. United States Army in World War II series. 
Strategic planning for coalition warfare, 1941-1942, by Maurice Matloff. 
1953. United States Army in World War II series. 


U.S. Children’s bureau. 
Better health for school-age children. 1951. 
The child with a cleft palate. Its Folder no. 37. 1953. 
Delinquent children. Recommended standards for delinquent children. 
1953. 
Delinquent children. What’s happening to delinquent children in your 
town. 1953. Its Publication no. 342. 
Research relating to children; an inventory of studies in progress, with 5 
supplements, 1948-1949. 1953. Clearinghouse for child research in child 
life. 
Prenatal care. 1949. Its Bureau publication no. 4. 
Motion pictures on child life, a list of 16 mm films. 1952. 


U. S. Civil service system. 
Political activity of Federal officers and employees. 1953. Its Pamphlet 
no. 20. 


U.S. Congress. House. 
Assistance to schools in federally impacted areas. Hearing before the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 83d Congress, lst session. 1953. 
Veterans’ loan guaranty program. House Report no. 2501. Select com- 
mittee to investigate educational and training program under GI bill. 
82d Congress, 2d session. 1952. 


U.S. Congress. Senate. 
History of the seals used by the Senate of the United States, 1804-1952. 
Senate Document no. 164. 82d Congress, 2d session. 1953. 


U. S. Office of Education. 
Some problems in the education of handicapped children. 1952. Its 
Pamphlet no. 112. 
Statistics of Public Libraries in cities with populations of 50,000 to 99,999 
for 1952. 1953. Its Circular no. 375. 


U. S. Federal civil defense administration. 
Emergency medical treatment. 1953. Its Technical Manual (TM) 
series 11-8. 
Home shelters for family protection in an atomic attack. 1953. Its 
Technical Manual (TM) series 5-5. 


U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. 
West German educational system; with special reference to the policies 
and programs of the Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. 


1953. 
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U. S. Interior dept. 


Land of the free. 1951. Its Conservation Bulletin no. 40. 
Mid-century Alaska. 1953. 


U. S. Bureau of Labor statistics. 
Employment outlook for air transportation. 1953. Its Bulletin no. 1128. 


U. S. National bureau of standards. 
Flammability of clothing textiles. 1953. Its Commercial Standards 
191-53. 


Maximum permissible amount of radioisotopes in the human body and 
maximum permissible concentrations in air and water. 1953. Its Hand- 
book no. 52. 
Recommendations for the disposal of carbon-14 wastes. 1953. Its Hand- 
book no. 53. 


Safe handling of cadavers containing radioactive isotopes. 1953. Its 
Handbook no. 56. 


Standard time throughout the United States. 1950. Its Circular no. 496. 


U.S. Navy dept. 


Beans, bullets, and black oil; the story of fleet logistics afloat in the 
Pacific in World War II, by Worrall Reed Carter, Rear Admiral, U. S. 
Navy, Retired. 1953. 


Civilian scientists and engineers in the Dept. of the Navy. 1952. 


U. S. Public assistance bureau. 


Public social welfare personnel: education, work loads, experience, work- 
ing conditions and salaries. 1953. 


U. S. Public health service. Publications. 
Basic drugs, U. S. Public health service hospitals and clinics. 1953. no. 
246. 
The dietitian in the hospitals of the Public health service. 1953. no. 254. 
Directory of State and Territorial health authorities, 1952. 1953. no. 75. 
Fatigue and hours of service of interstate truck drivers. 1941. no. 265. 
Health programs digest; an outline of selected plans, programs, and 
proposals in the United States. 1952. no. 191. 
Home accident prevention; a guide for health workers. no. 261. 1953. 
Keeping our hospitals operating; a survey of continental United States 
non-Federal hospital requirements for maintenance, repair, and operating 
equipment and supplies. 1953. no. 272. 
A list of health information leaflets and pamphlets of the Public Health 
Service. 1953. no. 323. 
Safe and sanitary health service. no. 183. 1953. 
Safe water. 1951. no. 71. 
Water pollution. Educational materials on water pollution. 1953. no. 
256. 
Water pollution, Source materials on water pollution. 1952. no. 243. 
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U. S. Public health service. Public health monograph. 
A study of head nurse activities in a general hospital, 1950. no. 3. 


U.S. Public Health Service. 


Publications issued by the Public Health Service during 1952. 


U. S. State dept. 


Greece: strong defenses at a strategic crossroad; background. 1953. Its 
Near and Middle Eastern series no. 11. 


India: a pattern for democracy in Asia; background. 1953. Its Near 


and Middle Eastern series no. 13. 


Pakistan: faith builds a new force in Asia; background. 1953. Its Near 


and Middle Eastern series no. 8. 


Near East. Report on the Near East; address by the Secretary of State 
June 1, 1953. 1953. Its Near and Middle Eastern series no. 12. 


Turkey: frontier of freedom. 1953. Its Near and Middle Eastern series 


7. 


Let freedom ring; the struggle for a peaceful world. 1952. Its General 


Foreign Policy series no. 67. 


Point 4 profiles. 1953. Its Economic cooperation series no. 38. 


U.S. Women’s bureau. 


Employed mothers and child care. 


SCHOLAR’S WORKSHOP: EVOLVING 
CONCEPTIONS OF LIBRARY SERV- 
ICE, BrouGH, KENNETH J. Urbana, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1953. 197 pp. 
(Illinois contributions to librarianship, no. 
5) $4.50. 


Reviewed by .CHASE DANE* 


Tuis is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting and stimulating studies 
which has been made of university 
library service. In his preface the 
author, librarian of San Francisco 
State College, lists the seven ques- 
tions he has tried to answer in this 
study: 1. What opinions have existed 
concerning the importance of the li- 
brary in the university? 2. How have 
the functions of the university library 
been defined? 3. What differentiation 
of services has been considered de- 
sirable for the several classes of the 
clientele of the library: professors, 





* Assistant to the Chief, Publishing Dept., 
American Library Association, Chicago. 


1953. Its Bulletin no. 246. 


graduate students, undergraduates, 
and the non-university public? 4. 
What thoughts have arisen about the 
nature and extent of the materials 
which the library should collect? 5. 
What ideas have emerged concerning 
the accessibility of books? 6. What 
conceptions have evolved with rela- 
tion to the kind and amount of aid 
to be given readers? 7. How has the 
role of the librarian changed? Brough 
devotes a chapter to each of these 
questions and answers them enter- 
tainingly and thoroughly. It should 
be explained at the outset, however, 
that this study is confined to four 
university libraries: Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia and Chicago. The answers 
Brough gives, therefore, actually 
apply to the libraries of only these 
four institutions. Consequently, the 
implication must not be made that 
these answers will fit other univer- 
sities equally well, although that may 
indeed be the case. 
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In the preface Brough also lists the 
materials upon which his study has 
been based. These include official 
published reports of the administra- 
tive officers of the universities, offi- 
cial publications of the libraries, 
university catalogs, biographies of 
librarians, and histories of the insti- 
tutions. In the final chapter he fur- 
ther explains that his investigation is 
based on the assumption that libra- 
rians and other university officials 
have set forth in their published 
writings what they believe a univer- 
sity library should be and do. Some 
readers may question the validity of 
this assumption, although it would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, 
to proceed on its opposite. It should 
be recognized, however, that libra- 
rians too are human and that they do 
not always practice what they preach 
or even, often times, preach what 
they practice.. This reservation, how- 
ever, in no way detracts from the 
value of Brough’s investigation. 

The answers to the seven questions 
posed by the author can be dealt 
with briefly albeit inadequately. The 
library of the early American college 
was, as Brough demonstrates, pri- 
marily a depository, and the libra- 
rian was essentially a keeper of 
books. Thus Sibley of Harvard and 
Van Name of Yale are chiefly re- 
membered for their acquisition 
policies —for the additions which 
they made to the holdings of their 
libraries. As for the functions of the 
library, utilization has come to dom- 
inate, but not replace, preservation. 
The university library is still a huge 
storehouse of knowledge but greater 
and greater emphasis has been placed 
on the application and utilization of 
that knowledge. Thus the university 
library has, in Brough’s words, be- 
come a workshop as well as a treas- 
urehouse. 

The differentiation of services 
which has been considered desirable 
gives preference to the professor, with 
graduate students, undergraduate 
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students, and the non-university 
public following in that order. Orig- 
inally service for the faculty was 
vastly superior to that for students. 
Gradually, however, service for stu- 
dents has been improved. With the 
development of modern theories of 
education the tendency has been 
toward the provision of similar but 
separate services for graduate and 
undergraduate students. But as in 
the beginning the professor and the 
visiting scholar have remained the 
favored patrons. 

The nature and extent of univer- 
sity library collections has been in- 
fluenced by the concept of the uni- 
versity as a research center. In 
keeping with this belief libraries have 
increasingly stressed the importance 
of accumulating source materials. 
This acquisition policy has led, in- 
evitably in the face of constantly 
multiplying book production, to the 
necessity for specialization. And out 
of this need has come, among other 
schemes, the Farmington Plan. 

With the growing belief that utili- 
zation is as important as preservation 
has come the need to make books 
more accessible. As Brough points 
out, accessibility may be _ either 
bibliographical or physical. In the 
case of the former, the card catalog 
has been developed to a high degree 
of complexity—to such a degree, in- 
deed, that many librarians have 
asked if it has not begun to defeat its 
own purpose. In the case of the lat- 
ter, libraries have sought to increase 
physical accessibility by the pur- 
chase of duplicate copies, by the es- 
tablishment of departmental libra- 
ries, and by the development of a 
generous interlibrary loan system. 

Also in keeping with their belief 
that books should be used as well as 
stored, libraries have undertaken to 
render more and more personal as- 
sistance to the reader. Part of this 
assistance has been in the form of 
instruction in the use of the card 
catalog. In this way Brough clearly 
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indicates the interdependence of 
many of the problems which con- 
front the university library today. 

In answer to his last question, the 
author explains that the university 
librarian has come to be recognized 
as an administrator in his own right. 
If the library is indeed to become the 
center of the institution its adminis- 
tration can no longer be entrusted to 
a non-professional. The opportunities 
for graduate work in library science 
leading to the doctorate have made it 
possible for the librarian to achieve 
equal academic status with the pro- 
fessor. The ultimate success of the 
head librarian, however, rests upon 
personality and ability rather than 
scholarship. 

Perhaps the most fruitful section 
of Brough’s study is the concluding 
chapter in which he summarizes the 
results of his investigation and in 
which he outlines areas which call 
for further research. He concludes 
that too often university librarians 
act upon certain beliefs without ever 
attempting to test their validity. He 
calls attention to the fact, too, that 
often practices, once adopted, tend 
to persist, without regard to their 
goodness or badness. Thus he sug- 
gests that long-established practices 
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should be scrutinized carefully to de- 
termine whether or not they are 
actually beneficial. 

He also questions the soundness of 
certain assumptions upon which con- 
siderable library service is based. 
Does, he asks, the reserved-book sys- 
tem lead the student to increased in- 
dependent use of the library? Or, he 
continues, does the undergraduate 
tend to confine his library activities 
to the reserved-book room and to be- 
come, consequently, unresponsive to 
any broader stimulus? The author 
thus suggests that many areas of uni- 
versity library service need to be in- 
vestigated. 

University librarians should indeed 
be grateful to Brough for the doubt 
which he raises about many of their 
most cherished practices. For out of 
doubt and self-examination will come 
improvement. Many of the questions 
which the author asks about the effi- 
ciency of the university library can 
also be asked about the efficiency of 
the school or public library. The 
value of this study is not, therefore, 
confined to the four institutions dis- 
cussed here. In this respect its impli- 
cations are, after all, far-reaching and 
this is what makes it important. 


* * £ *K 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 








WHAT THE WELL INFORMED LIBRARY BOARD 
MEMBER SHOULD KNOW 


“HOW MANY MEMBERS OF YOUR 
BOARD SOUGHT THE APPOINTMENT 
BECAUSE THEY WANTED TO GIVE 
THEIR SERVICES TO THE COM- 
MUNITY? 


Have a heart to heart talk with 
yourself, and when you decide you 
will serve your community, get 
busy. 


If you are uncertain about your 
attitude, be man enough to get off 
the Board and let some live wire 
come in. — 


There is no honor in floating with 
the current. 


NOW ANALYZE YOUR LIBRARIAN 
AND STAFF. 


“Oh,” you say, “We have had our 
librarian for twenty-five years.” 
That’s good, that’s fine; he ought 
to be one of the best librarians in 
the state by this time. Is he? Is 
he? 


If he is, then your library should 
be the leading institution in your 
city. 


It would be its educational center, 
not even second to your school, or 
college, and you would be getting 
your maximum revenue.” 


From “Selling the Public Library to City 
Officials,” by John B. Judd, President, Li- 
brary Board, Granite City, Illinois, 1926. 
In ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, July 1926, 
page 67. 


“UNTIL EVERY CITIZEN IS A CARD 
HOLDER IN HIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
JUST AS NATURALLY AS EVERY 
AMERICAN CHILD IS A PUPIL IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF HIS 
COUNTY, VILLAGE, TOWN OR CITY, 


the librarian and the staff with the 
cooperation of an intelligent board 
of trustees still have one field in 
which they may legitimately work 
for larger returns. 


EVERY NEW INDIVIDUAL WHO IS 
MOVED TO BECOME A SUBSCRIBER 
RAISES THE PERCENTAGE OF 
PROFIT ON THE INVESTMENT. 


The modern librarian and library 
staff must therefore transfer their 
interest in the book to an interest 
in the reader. 


The problem changes completely 
from the older thought. It becomes 
not mechanical but human.” 


From “Returns Made to the People on 
Their Investment,” by Mrs. Arne Oldberg, 
Director, Evanston Public Library, 1926. 
In ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, July 1926, 
page 69. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editort 








ILLINOIS SCHOOL LIBRARIANS HOLD FALL MEETING 


7" HE School Library — Important 
Service Center” was the topic of an 
address delivered by Dr. Benjamin 
C. Willis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, when he spoke to the IIli- 
nois Association of School Librarians 
on Saturday, November 7. Also at- 
tending the luncheon as guests of the 
school librarians were the Children’s 
Librarians section. Dr. Willis pointed 
out the great importance of school 
libraries and stated that probably the 
most important single factor influ- 
encing the library as a service center 
is the librarian. Today the school 
librarian must be a master teacher, 
a counseler, an authority on all 
types of materials and their selection, 
and an administrator skilled in 
human relations. 

Dr. Willis continued: She shares 
with other faculty members responsi- 
bility for curriculum improvement, 
enriched teaching, individualized in- 
struction and individual reading of 
students. She is a resource person 
serving on curriculum committees, 
working with teachers and groups of 
students to improve school programs. 
She must have freedom to visit 
classrooms, to plan with teachers, to 
consult with student groups. An out- 
going personality, zest for living, en- 
thusiasm, joy in working with people 
are all assets to be sought in the 
effective librarian. 

To employ a highly trained pro- 
fessional person with a knowledge 


t Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 


and love of children and to squander 
her abilities on policying a study 
hall is a travesty of the first order. 
Likewise, Dr. Willis continued, it is 
poor economy to weight her down 
with clerical and mechanical work 
which could be done by an untrained 
person. How much more valuable 
her services could be in working with 
pupils, teachers and supervisors in 
utilizing to the fullest extent the ma- 
terials at hand. 

A new day is dawning for school 
libraries, he pointed out. Educators 
are now beginning to realize the con- 
tribution they can and are making to 
the school program. Their growth 
particularly in the elementary school 
is phenominal. Where they are pro- 
vided, principals, teachers and pupils 
testify in glowing terms to the vast 
difference they make in the school, 
and they steadfastly refuse to 
give them up. The large number of 
periodical articles on various aspects 
of the library which are appearing in 
educational journals, is another in- 
dication that school libraries are on 
the march. It is groups such as this 
which can help carry the program 
forward and push back frontiers of 
service still waiting to be explored. 
It is the service concept that endures. 
God speed you in this endeavor. 

ss 6s 


Following the luncheon meeting a 
business meeting was conducted by 
Miss Myrtle Ellis, Librarian at York 
Community High School, Elmhurst, 
and President of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School librarians. The 
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Treasurer’s report which was dupli- 
cated and in the hands of everyone 
attending, showed a balance on Oc- 
tober 13, 1953 of $779.23. 

In an effort to speed up the an- 
nual business meeting all committee 
reports were duplicated and handed 
out at the door. Anyone who was not 
at the meeting may receive a com- 
plete copy of all the committee re- 
ports by writing to Ray Erbes, Pub- 
licity Chairman, IASL, Reavis High 
School, Oak Lawn, Illinois. Results 
of the past IASL election showed the 
following people elected to office: 
A.L.A. Council member — Dilla W. 
MacBean, IASL Secretary—Blanche 
Aust, IASL Board Members — Mar- 
guerite Zimmerman and Ray Erbes. 

The excellent report prepared by 
Charline Galloway on Student Li- 
brarians shows the great increase in 
student organizations in the state. 
The committee plans on having even 
better accomplishments to report at 
the Spring meeting. 

Reports were also heard from the 
publicity committee as well as the 
Legislative, Constitutional, Elemen- 


IF LIBRARIANS PLANNED 


RAYMOND G. 


RayMonp G. ERses, librarian, 
Reavis H.S., Oak Lawn, Illinois, 
since 1949; B.S. in Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. A.M. Library 
Science, University of Illinois; Prin- 
cipal and teacher, Harding Grade 
School (1 yr.); Instructor, Roose- 
velt Military Academy (3 yrs.); Li- 
brarian, Evanston Township High 
School (2 yrs.); U. S. Navy, Pub- 
lic Information Dept. (2 yrs.); 
Edited The Hoist, U. S. Naval 
Training Center, San Diego; Publicity Chairman, 
LA.S.L. 1951; Co-Editor, News for You, 1.A.8.L. 
Newsletter; now serving as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Planning School Library quarters 
; also serving on the Buildings Commit- 
tee of A.L.A., Program Committee A.L.A. Mid- 
winter Conference 1953; Committee of A.L.A. for 
Planning Workshops on library building in Min- 
nesota, June 18-19, 1954. 








A ccorpinc to a great many school 
librarians across the country, they 


* Librarian, Reavis High School, Oak Lawn, IIL 
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tary, I.C.P. Steering and the Plan- 
ning Board. 

Of importance to all school libra- 
rians is the Spring meeting which 
will be held at the Hotel Orlando, 
Decatur, March 26 and 27, 1954. 
Heading the list of committee chair- 
man is Mrs. Esther Fry, librarian at 
Decatur High School who will be 
general conference chairman. Blanche 
Janecek, Librarian at the Laboratory 
School High School, University of 
Chicago, will be in charge of the pro- 
gram. Exhibits will again be most 
ably taken care of by Miss Helen 
Wurtzbach, librarian, Oak Park 
High School. 

Other high lights of the Fall con- 
vention included the dinner on Fri- 
day evening in the Illinois Room at 
which time Dr. Percy L. Julian, 
Director of Research, Glidden Com- 
pany, Chicago, spoke on “The Scien- 
tist and Humanist in an Anxious 
World.” Friday noon the School Li- 
brarians joined with the Children’s 
librarians for a luncheon meeting to 
hear Mrs. Dorothy Aldis, the out- 
standing children’s author. 


THE LIBRARIES 


ERBES, JR.* 


would be a much happier group if 
architects would take them into their 
confidence when they plan the school 
library. In many instances the libra- 
ries have been a very functional as 
well as a very attractive materials 
center. Many of our outstanding 
new schools are the result of not only 
the architect but also the superin- 
tendent, the teaching staff and de- 
partment heads. Similarly, the libra- 
ries in these new buildings reflect 
planning that has gone on before. 
However, it would appear that many 
times a librarian was not consulted. 
Often when a librarian does come on 
the scene a few of the mistakes in 
planning may be rectified, however, 
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architectural faux pas such as solid 
walls where a partial glass partition 
should be, are almost impossible to 
change. 

Similarly, basic arrangement for 
supervision and ease of use are often 
ignored. The most disappointing 
part of these results are that often 
the cost would be no more and in 
many cases much less if the library 
were constructed correctly. 

Recently I have had the privilege 
of working with the Committee on 
Planning School Library Quarters 
for the American Association of 
School Librarians. This committee is 
now in the process of evaluating the 
results of questionnaires sent to 
many newly constructed school libra- 
ries throughout the country. Impor- 
tant items on the questionnaire in- 
cluded an evaluation of the school 
library stating its outstanding fea- 
tures and also features to avoid when 
planning a school library. It is prob- 
ably well to keep in mind that the 
perfect library has yet to be planned 
but as we read about many of the 
newly constructed ones, it makes us 
feel that some are fast approaching 
that end. 

Considered by many librarians as 
THE outstanding feature of their 
library was a large well planned 
workroom with plenty of shelving 
space for processing books, plenty of 
cabinets for storage, a sink and much 
counter work space. Many librarians 
pointed out the location of their work 
room was also good and that it al- 
lowed for easy supervision in that it 
had a glass panel wall. 

“A fireplace (that works) with a 
soft rug and ‘easy’ chairs for story 
telling and leisure reading” high- 
lighted one elementary library while 
another school told of a special pic- 
ture book room for grade school li- 
brary patrons. Another elementary 
school librarian lists her five feet 
high book shelves that all grade chil- 
dren can reach as an outstanding 
feature. This particular library also 
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had storage cabinets over the book- 
shelves with bulletin board space on 
the outside of each cabinet. 

Many librarians listed the general 
attractiveness of their library by the 
use of color as an outstanding fea- 
ture. Pastel colors on the walls plus 
blonde woodwork and furnishings 
have been found very pleasing to the 
eye as has beautifully grained woods 
on some walls. Many attractive 
rooms have been done in various 
shades of light green with harmo- 
nizing draperies. 

Windows have been made into 
things of beauty by some libraries. 
Glass block construction in part is 
quite modern looking and attractive 
while a very large picture window 
enhances the appearance of a brows- 
ing room and often the entire library. 
Incidentally some libraries have 
found that the window was most im- 
practical when facing south, for on 
warm days the solar heat and glare 
was so bad that the window had to 
be completely covered with draw 
draperies most of the day. Many li- 
brarians reported excellent results by 
having windows above the shelving— 
thus saving much space for shelving 
and also maintaining good natural 
lighting. Many libraries told of win- 
dow seats for browsing which added 
much in the way of an informal 
touch. 

Excellent fluorescent lighting run- 
ning the length of the room has been 
reported by many librarians, as an 
outstanding feature. 

Adjustable shelving with the bot- 
tom shelves tilted upward for easy 
reading of titles is the pride of many 
libraries. Also, some librarians are 
proud of their counter height shelv- 
ing with tilted top which can be 
used for display or for browsing. 
This type of shelving has also been 
used much for dividing various areas 
in the library. It is also extremely 
functional in that it can be shifted 
from time to time to vary the floor 
pattern. 
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Spacious bulletin boards to display 
library materials are most welcome 
possessions of some librarians as are 
display cases. Display cases that 
face the hall, are near the entrance 
to the library and are “fed” from 
within the library are proving most 
valuable. Good lighting in the show- 
case is also a point to remember. 

Tilted shelves for displaying the 
latest issue of a magazine with hori- 
zontal shelves running underneath 
for keeping back issues is an out- 
standing feature of many libraries. 
Ample room for storing back num- 
bers and bound volumes is also most 
desirable. 

A favorite feature of many libra- 
rians was the browsing area. In 
many libraries these took the shape 
of a special room with comfortable 
furniture, drapes and appointments 
similar to a living room in a home. 
In some libraries the focal point of 
the main reading room is a large pic- 
ture window or fireplace surrounded 
with lounge furniture and a good 
supply of periodicals or recent fic- 
tion. One school library makes use 
of a lounge corner to house books 
and pamphlets on vocations. 

Every librarian that has a con- 
ference room or two tells of the won- 
derful uses they make of them. A 
recent innovation is the construction 
of two conference rooms divided by 
a folding partition that can be rolled 
back and one larger room formed. 
These rooms, separated from the 
main reading room by glass panels, 
are often used for housing a par- 
ticular collection, the reference sec- 
tion, or sometimes professional ma- 
terials. A conference room for teach- 
ers has brought much acclaim from 
the schools that are fortunate enough 
to have them. 

A special room for teaching the use 
of the library and to which an entire 
class may be brought is another in- 
novation which pays dividends. In 
one library the room is closed off 
from the main reading area by a 
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series of folding doors which are 
thrown open to become part of the 
regular library when not in use. Hav- 
ing a library instruction room has 
saved numerous trips to various 
classes and has made it easier for the 
librarian who no longer has to trans- 
port much material to the class 
room. Here the entire collection is 
close at hand should any question 
arise. 

Many librarians have praised the 
central location in their new build- 
ings as a definite asset. Although a 
“room with a view” is quite wonder- 
ful, it was reported that there is often 
much distraction when too near the 
metal or’ wood shops or underneath 
the band room. 

Built-in charging desks, built-in 
card catalogs and other made-to- 
order items in keeping with the 
library furnishings rated high with 
school librarians. In addition to sav- 
ing space, the librarians pointed out 
attractiveness of these pieces. Inci- 
dentally, light colored woods seemed 
to win much more acclaim than 
darker ones. 

An excellent audio-visual screening 
room and place to store audio-visual 
materials is the pride of one school 
library. This room includes record 
slot cabinets, film strip holders, and 
film cabinets in addition to many 
cabinets for housing the machines 
necessary for the audio program. 

Other outstanding features in- 
cluded plenty of electrical outlets, 
excellent storage cabinets for maps 
and pictures, drinking fountains, ex- 
cellent ventilating systems, sound- 
proofing including acoustical tiling 
on the ceiling, spaciousness (not too 
many crowded into a small area), 
and attractive and durable floors. 

The foregoing are most of the fea- 
tures listed by school librarians as 
characteristics and items they would 
consider most outstanding in their 
new libraries. There were also many 
features that librarians found not too 
desirable. These are listed not to 
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point out the unattractive side of 
many of our new school libraries but 
in the hope that some school libra- 
rians planning new quarters might 
read them over and be reminded to 
guard against these features. 

Heading the list seems to be the 
problem of not enough room. “The 
main reading room is too small.” In 
many medium and larger schools no 
study rooms were planned and as a 
result the library was forced to can- 
cel an excellent library program in 
order to serve as a “catch-all.” Many 
librarians reported that the work- 
rooms were much too small, some 
lacked plumbing, adequate heating 
and ventilation, and cabinet and 
shelving space were not adequate. 
“No storage room was provided.” A 
lament from one librarian stated: 
“We planned our workroom too 
large and it has temporarily been 
confiscated for use as a small class- 
room.” 

Many new libraries reported that 
the librarian’s work area was far re- 
moved from the charging desk and 
the exits. “You walk miles back and 
forth when these areas are so far 
apart.” Another states, “The charg- 
ing desk is spacious and a beautiful 
piece of furniture, but it is a result of 
some contractors who knew nothing 
about the uses for a charging desk— 
no drawers, no money place, no place 
recessed for cards, and the top 
shelves are too narrow to stand books 
up so titles can be read.” Still an- 
other speaks of the office work room 
which has neither glass wall nor 
glass in the door. 

Lighting seems to be a problem in 
some new school libraries. Many li- 
brarians mentioned light fixtures that 
were placed too high for good illum- 
ination. In some libraries the lumi- 
maries ran across the library instead 
of in rows parallel to the windows. 
Some reported a vast amount of 
glare from the artificial lighting and 
some reported too much glare from 
natural lighting. 
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On the subject of shelving, some 
librarians reported that too deep a 
shelving had been used while others 
reported the shelving so narrow that 
books frequently fell from them. 
Some reported that fixed shelving in- 
stead of adjustable shelving had 
been installed. Also pointed out by 
some librarians was shelving that was 
not recessed. In quite a number of 
new libraries there was no shelving 
for magazines. A few reports told of 
too great a quantity of window space 
and as a result shelving area had to 
be sacrificed. 

Conference room trouble was also 
brought out in some librarians’ re- 
ports. No glass paneling for super- 
vision, rooms too small, and no 
shelving space were listed as well as 
poor ventilation and lighting. One 
librarian reported that the conference 
rooms were not sound proof and thus 
could not be used successfully as 
conference rooms. 

Supporting posts and columns in 
the middle of the library were listed 
as undesirable. Supervision is also 
made more difficult in some new li- 
braries with an L-shaped floor plan. 
In some new libraries the work room 
and storage room are across a wide 
corridor. 

Browsing rooms were lacking in 
many libraries, and many had no 
area allowed to give an informal 
touch to the room. Many were dis- 
appointed because their new libraries 
did not contain enough bulletin 
board and display case room. A 
great number wished for more or 
even some storage room for films, 
filmstrips, records, back numbers of 
periodicals, etc. 

Many more undesirable features 
could be pointed out which are in 
our new and newly remodeled libra- 
ries. However, these only point up 
the fact that if at all possible, the 
library should be a part of the 
original planning of the school build- 
ing. Many times librarians can do 
an excellent job with what is on 











In a medium sized school such as Reavis 
(population 600) two conference rooms in 
the library are used to great advantage. 
Many librarians rated conference rooms 
high on the list of outstanding features. 
Soundproofing and glass paneling are 
“musts” in the construction of these rooms, 





A large roomy work room such as in the 
Reavis High School Library, Oak Lawn, 
rated high with librarians. Running water, 
large work table, files, plenty of cabinets 
(four feet high and four feet deep), plenty 
of shelving for materials in process of being 
prepared for circulation. Reflected in the 
mirror are twelve more feet of 8 foot shelv- 
ing for back numbers of periodicals. 





A corner of the browsing room with com- 


fortable lounge furniture 
High School Library. Magazines, 


in the Reavis 
recent 


fiction, newspapers and other periodicals are 
an invitation to read for enjoyment. 


An innovation in the Reavis Library is 
the folding panel door which walls off a 
Library Instruction room. When a class is 
not being taught the partition remains open 
for additional reading room space. Each 
section of the panel contains a large bulle- 
tin board space. 








The position of the charging desk in re- 
lation to the main entrance and the libra- 
rian’s work room-office is very important. 
Here the desk is located just inside the en- 
trance and both are close to the library 
office at right. 
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hand, but certainly more thought 
given to original planning would 
yield immensely greater _ results. 
Available at the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians headquar- 
ters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois is a pamphlet entitled 
“Dear Mr. Architect” which may be 
purchased for just fifty cents by any 
architect, superintendent or librarian. 
Another most helpful item is the 
bibliography on planning school li- 
brary quarters which is available 
free of charge. There are also many 
floor plans and pictures of new libra- 
ries across the country which have 
been collected and are available 
for loan from AASL headquarters 
library. 
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Now being compiled by the Com- 
mittee on Planning School Library 
Quarters, American Association of 
School Librarians, is a card index to 
various new and newly remodeled 
libraries giving location, statistics 
and outstanding features of these 
buildings. Requests for specific in- 
formation may be addressed to this 
committee or to Mrs. Rachael W. 
DeAngelo, Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians. 





Epitor’s Note: To show several of Mr. 
Erbes’ principles in practice, he was asked 
to include pictures taken in his own library 
at Reavis High School. 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HAROLD LANCOouUR* 


Below in Table 1 are shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois 
Public Library Circulation for 1952 and 1953. 


Table 1. 


Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 


January, 1952. Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation 
for the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 = 100). 


This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by 








lilinois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The 
index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which 
as a group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the 
three months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the 
other half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index 
and how to use it, see earlier issues of Illinois Libraries. 
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THE LIBRARIES OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: 
THE EVANSTON LIBRARIES 


Davip JoLtty¢ 


NN ortTHWESTERN University consists 
of thirteen schools located on two 
campuses served by a dual system of 
libraries. The Evanston campus on 
the shore of Lake Michigan is the 
site of nine schools: the College of 
Liberal Arts (founded 1851),- the 
School of Speech (1878), the School 
of Music (1895), the School of Com- 
merce (1900), the Graduate School 
(1910), the Summer School (1920), 
the School of Journalism (1921), the 
School of Education (1926), and the 
Technological Institute (1939). The 
Chicago campus, located at East 
Chicago Avenue and Lake Shore 
Drive less than a mile north of the 
loop, provides the site for the three 
professional schools —the School of 
Medicine (1859), the School of Law 
(1859), and the Dental School (1891) 
—and University College (1933). In 
addition the School of Commerce 
and the School of Journalism both 
maintain evening divisions on the 
Chicago campus. 

The teaching, research, and public 
service programs of these thirteen 
schools are supported by two groups 
of libraries. On the Evanston cam- 
pus, all the libraries—central, branch, 
and departmental—form a single ad- 
ministrative unit known as the Uni- 





* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois. 

7 Assistant Librarian, Charles Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

t Assistant Librarian, Northwestern University. 


versity Library and are under the 
direction.of the University Librarian. 
The University Library consists of 
the Charles Deering Library (the 
central library); three Branch Libra- 
ries—the Geology and Geography 
Library (together with a Map Li- 
brary), the Music Library, and the 
Technological Institute Library; and 
the libraries of the Department of 
Astronomy and the Department of 
Mathematics. On the Chicago 
campus there are four separate libra- 
ries serving three professional schools 
and University College and responsi- 
ble directly to the deans thereof. It 
has long been recognized that such 
an organization renders difficult the 
effective coordination of all library 
facilities and resources. However, a 
significant measure of coordination 
among the libraries has been 
achieved by the following devices: 
a weekly newsletter, Northwestern 
Library News, was established in 
1946 to serve as a medium of com- 
munication between the University 
Librarian and the university com- 
munity. Now in its eighth volume, 
NLN reports happenings in all libra- 
ries on both campuses under such 
topical headings as “Significant Ac- 
quisitions,” “Notes and News,” and 
“Staff;” in that same year, an ad- 
visory Library Council composed of 
the University Librarian and the li- 
brarians of the Chicago campus 
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libraries was formed to facilitate the 
exchange of information and to pro- 
mote overall-planning and joint con- 
sultation on all aspects of library co- 
operation; and finally, the librarians 
of the Chicago Campus libraries 
serve on the Library Committee of 
the University Library. It should be 
noted that a real spirit of cooperation 
exists among the libraries. Without 
this latter element, organizational 
patterns and techniques of coordina- 
tion are often ineffective in them- 
selves to accomplish the desired goal. 

In June 1857, the holdings of 
Northwestern University’s library 
numbered 1,977 volumes. In July 
1950, just prior to the opening of the 
University’s centennial year, the one 
millionth volume was added to the 
libraries’ collections in a colorful and 
impressive ceremony. In 1950 and 
today Northwestern ranked _ thir- 
teenth in holdings among America’s 
leading colleges and universities. 

Between these two landmark dates, 
much had been accomplished by de- 
voted librarians, faculty, and friends 
to build, staff, and equip a university 
library system that is a great book 
center, an effective service agency, 
and a scholarly entity that lends dis- 
tinction to the great university of 
which it is a part. 

To examine more in detail the 
skeletal and visceral structure of 
Northwestern’s dual library system, 
it may prove convenient to describe 
the three major components sep- 
arately. Accordingly, the remainder 
of this article will be directed to a 
description of the Charles Deering 
Library, the main library on the 
Evanston campus. The two to fol- 
low will concern themselves with the 
branch and departmental libraries on 
the Evanston campus and the Chi- 
cago campus libraries. 


CHARLES DEERING LIBRARY 
The Physical Building 


The most photogenic and most 
photographed library in Illinois — 
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and, perhaps, in the United States 
for that matter—is the Charles Deer- 
ing Library which was made possible 
by a bequest of Charles Deering, 
augmented by gifts from the imme- 
diate family. The building, an im- 
pressive Gothic structure, occupies a 
commanding position overlooking 
“Deering Meadow” midway between 
the northern and southern campus 
limits. It was designed from inside 
out. Only after intensive planning 
had resulted in a logical and econom- 
ical plan, was the decision made to 
encase the structure in simplified 
Gothic. The result was a magnifi- 
cent structure which embodied both 
the architectural characteristics noted 
by Viollet le Duc and the special 
qualities of Gothic architecture as 
defined by Ralph Adams Cram. 
The architect was James Gamble 
Rogers who had also designed the 
Sterling Memorial Library, Yale, 
two years before, and who was to 
design the Nicholas Murray Butler 
Library, Columbia, two years later. 
Students of comparative library 
architecture will find in the plans for 
these three buildings much that is 
similar as well as striking differences. 
The materials used in the building 
contribute greatly to its harmonies 
and beauty. The exterior is Lannon 
stone, a very hard Dolomite lime- 
stone from Wisconsin. Trim for doors 
and windows is of Bedford stone, an 
Indiana limestone differing in color 
and texture from the richly-toned 
Lannon stone. The interior stone 
work is largely Bedford stone re- 
lieved by the warm colors of Briar 
Hill sandstone from Ohio, while 
Winona travertine from Minnesota 
forms the bases and steps. The 
wooden trim, doors, and bookcases 
are all of Appalachian white oak, 
antiqued by rough planing, wire 
brushed, and given a light wax finish. 
Ornamentation is provided by the 
wood carvings throughout the build- 
ing, the work of the sculptor Mr. 
René P. Chambellan, and by the 
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Charles Deering Library. 


medallions which grace the windows 
in all reading rooms and offices, the 
work of Mr. Owen Bonawit. Like 
the building itself these decorative 
features must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 


The T-shaped building contains 
1,457,125 cubic feet, 90,317 square 
feet of floor area, a six-tiered stack 
with 84 carrels equipped with a book 
conveyor and pneumatic tubes, and 
provides space for 900 readers and 
500,000 books. 
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Floor Plans 

As one enters the First Floor of 
Deering Library, he finds himself in 
a large exhibit area equipped with 
four wall and four floor exhibit cases. 
To his left is the Reserve Book 
Room, or really, two connecting 
rooms where three collections of 
books are maintained: the seemingly 
inevitable Closed Reserves; a much 
larger collection of overnight, three-, 
and seven-day reserves on open 
shelves; and, also on open shelves 
interfiled with the Open Reserves, an 
Undergraduate Collection which cir- 
culates for the usual loan period. 
To his right is the Commerce Read- 
ing Room, a _ self-contained unit 
within the building, which serves 
most of the needs of the School of 
Commerce located less than a block 
away. Behind the Commerce Read- 
ing Room are five seminar rooms. 

On the Main Fioor are found the 
Circulation Department, the Public 
Catalog, the Reference and Periodi- 
cals Rooms, the Administrative 
Offices, and most of the Technical 
Services Department. The Reference 
Room, an impressive, “library-look- 
ing” monumental room, five times as 
long as it is wide, appears shorter 
than it is because double-faced, 
glazed bookcases at either end set off 
at the south a Browsing Room and 
at the north a Treasure Room. 

On the Ground Floor (not base- 
ment, please) are located in the orig- 
inal plans the Receiving Room 
(directly under the Technical Serv- 
ices Room but separated from it by 
two floors), a newspaper stack, a 
Special Reading Room, the Docu- 
ments Division, staff room for both 
men and women, rest rooms, four 
seminar rooms, and the machine 
room. 

Features to be noted particularly 
in the building are the unobtrusive 
location of the coat-room to the rear 
of the main entrance, the en-suite 
location of the administration offices, 
the seventeen casement windows in 
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the Reference Room which provide 
excellent fenestration in a heavy 
masonry Gothic building, the beauty 
of the Public Catalog Cases with its 
carved top panel, and the excellent 
location of work room and catalog 
which avoided the need for an offi- 
cial catalog. 


Changes in the Building 


When its doors were opened for 
service on the morning of January 3, 
1933, the Charles Deering Library 
was a well-articulated, closed-stack 
library, designed to meet the needs 
of a student body of 5,500. It was 
recognized then that the stack was 
too small, and, it was estimated that 
an addition thereto would be needed 
in ten years. Those ten years passed 
and another ten like them with no 
addition to the stack. At the 
moment, the library houses over 
620,000 volumes, attempts to serve 
the needs of a student body number- 
ing 7,000 or more, and attempts to 
provide within the original walls 
services not anticipated by the orig- 
inal planners. Then, the staff num- 
bered 34, and each year some 15,000 
volumes were added to the collection. 
Today, the staff numbers 59 and the 
rate of growth has climbed to 30,000 
or more volumes per year. 

Change is, of course, the one con- 
stant always with us. It was in the 
nature of things inevitable that 
adaptation and adjustment would 
continue throughout the life of the 
building. Certain changes are readily 
accommodated —the moving of a 
chair or desk, for instance; others are 
impeded by heavy walls, permanent 
partitions, and such built-in-fixtures 
as service desks. The introduction of 
new shelving into reading rooms, into 
nooks and crannies in the book 
stack, and even into corridors is 
probably the easiest adjustment 
made and one that will continue so 
long as books are bought and funds 
and floor space are available for 
shelving. Other changes have come 
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about through the desire to meet ap- 
parent needs, from _ technological 
changes in the publication or repro- 
duction of research materials, and 
from a continuing effort to improve 
our own brand of librarianship both 
in its technical and its service aspects. 

What changes then, have occurred? 
Of the nine seminars originally pro- 
vided only three remain for general 
use, and in only two of these may 
classes meet. Two have been drafted 
to house the semi-rare books and 
Special Collections spilling over 
from a crowded Treasure Room. 
Two have been made inter-com- 
municating and turned into a Cur- 
riculum Laboratory—of great value 
in the training of prospective teach- 
ers, graduate students in education, 
and teachers in the local area. One 
serves as headquarters for the Uni- 
versity Archives. The last one has 
yielded to the needs of an enlarged 
staff and now houses the Typists of 
the Catalog Maintenance Section. 
Of the three that remain for general 
use, One serves as a combined typing 
and microfilm reading room. The 
other two house working collections 
in the fields of English and econom- 
ics. When group meetings are not 
scheduled in them, however, gradu- 
ate students may use them freely for 
individual or group work. This area 
and its corridor are approached 
through the stack with control at the 
Circulation Desk and is known now 
as the Graduate Center. 

Some years ago the men’s staff 
room was converted into a typing 
room and served this purpose admir- 
ably. When the University received 
the private papers of the late Gen- 
eral Dawes as a gift and the library 
was asked to provide accommoda- 
tions for them, this seemed the only 
suitable place. Consequently, the 
men’s staff room underwent recon- 
version and now houses the Dawes 
Collection. A typing area for gradu- 
ate students was provided as noted 
above. A small section of a rela- 
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tively quiet and less-traveled cor- 
ridor was set aside as a typing area 
for undergraduates. In both cases, 
typewriter lockers and rental type- 
writers are provided. 

From the outset it was planned 
that the reference tools used by the 
Order and Catalog Divisions and 
housed in the workroom should be 
available to faculty members and 
other qualified and responsible read- 
ers. However, the arrangement of 
desks and shelving within the work 
area did not lend itself too well to 
this objective. To avoid the idea of 
a library user intruding upon or in- 
terfering with the librarian in the 
work area, a small section of shelves 
was arranged to form a Bibliograph- 
ical Center iocated immediately 
adjacent to the Public Catalog but 
set apart physically from the library 
staff. Just this summer four tables 
with two rows of shelves each have 
been added to the Public Catalog 
area. These tables hold A Catalog of 
Books Represented by Library of 
Congress Printed Cards and L. C. 
Author Catalog and Subject Catalog. 
Rearrangements are planned to ex- 
pand the Bibliographical Center 
within the work area while maintain- 
ing the practical effect of separation 
from the work area, and to add other 
bibliographic tools to those already 
out in the Public Catalog area. This 
will have the undesirable effect of 
moving some tools further from 
members of the library staff who 
have need of them; but, in addition 
to bringing these same tools nearer 
the Reference Room and Circulation 
Desk, should assist the general user, 
the researchers, and the bibliographi- 
cal checkers by coordinating impor- 
tant library catalogs with the li- 
brary’s main catalog. 

The special study room on the 
ground floor where students using 
their own books once were wont to 
study singly or in groups, has become 
a Life Sciences Room. At one time 
it housed the active collections in 
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Anthropology and Biology. As the 
emphasis shifted from physical an- 
thropology to the study of accultura- 
tion and human behavior, the an- 
thropological materials were largely 
withdrawn and grouped in their 
regular classification order with other 
social science materials. This past 
summer, however, some of this ma- 
terial returned to Life Sciences. In 
1948-49 an African Studies Program 
was launched at Northwestern with a 
Carnegie Corporation grant. Part of 
the grant was allocated for purchases 
in the field of Africana, snd a syste- 
matic acquisition program was un- 
dertaken. As the African Program 
advanced, so did the collection. 
Scattered throughout the Dewey 
Classification Scheme, it was difficult 
for staff and students to “visualize” 
the African materials as a “collec- 
tion.” After much discussion, it was 
decided, as an interim measure, to 
group the African materials together 
in Life Sciences for the coming 
academic year. Thus, materials con- 
tinue to flow back and forth from 
stack to reading room. These trans- 
fers bring in their wake service and 
location problems which are some- 
times annoying but never too severe. 
In the present instance, the major 
gain, aside from the obvious one of 
grouping the materials developed to 
support the African Program in one 
convenient place, is the space relief 
afforded the cramped overcrowded 
stacks. 

Probably the most significant 
change of all has been the transition 
of Deering Library from a “closed- 
stack library” to one in which the 
stacks are open to all users. Two 
factors, educational and economic, 
combined to bring about the transi- 
tion. Educationally, it was recog- 
nized that in most American Univer- 
sity libraries undergraduates have in 
a sense been “step-children” since— 
in spite of the huge expenditures for 
books, they have direct access to 
only a very small portion of the li- 
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brary’s resources. Economically, it 
was apparent that we could not offer 
service at a uniformly high level so 
long as costs mounted rapidly while 
the budget remained static. There- 
fore, an evolutionary procedure was 
employed in the course of which 
stacks were opened to seniors in Jan- 
uary, 1950; to juniors in September, 
1950; and, after an intensive survey 
of the entire functions of the Circu- 
lation Department, to all students in 
June, 1951. The open-stack plan has 
worked. Without it the Library 
would have had to reduce hours of 
service and perhaps eliminate service 
points long ago. There have been 
headaches, to be sure, but the ex- 
perience gained in solving them will 
be of great value in planning for the 
future expansion of the building and 
its service program. 


Future Plans 


As has been indicated, the Charles 
Deering Library is now filled beyond 
its original estimated capacity. 
Temporary relief has been gained by 
sending materials, many tons of it, to 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
and by selecting some “little-used 
materials” to be housed in space 
provided in other campus buildings. 
Library materials, however, continue 
to pour in at a very high rate—for it 
is axiomatic that if a research library 
ceases to grow it starts to die. An 
enlarged student body, faculty, and 
staff must be accommodated. Obvi- 
ously an addition to the library is 
needed. Plans for this addition have 
long been in the making by the 
library administration, staff, and the 
library committee. Realistic  esti- 
mates of space needs indicate that 
this addition should contain not less 
than 118,000 square feet of floor area 
with a total of 1,000,000 cubic feet. 
Briefly, the estimated building needs 
may be specified as: 
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STACK AREA 


Stacks—capacity in all for 1,500,000 
volumes. 83,636 square feet; 613,- 
333 cubic feet. 

Carrels—400, an increase of 316 over 
present facilities. This assumes 
continued open-stack arrange- 
ments. 7,310 square feet; 54,750 
cubic feet. 

Faculty Studies — 100 studies in- 
tended solely for research, not for 
offices. 3,000 square feet; 22,500 
cubic feet. 

Lounges—two to be provided — one 
for undergraduates and one for 
faculty and graduate students. 
2,800 square feet; 28,000 cubic feet. 

Technical Services Department — 
double the present size to provide 
adequate work space for present 
staff and for the reception of new 
books, en bloc purchases, and 
gifts. 2,500 square feet; 37,500 
cubic feet. (addition only) 

Receiving Room— $increased space 
for staff, for handling materials, 
and for the addition of a truck- 
loading platform at _ tail-gage 
height. 2,000 square feet; 30,000 
cubic feet. (addition only) 

Supply Room—a centrally located 
supply dump to hold 6 to 12 
months’ supply. 600 square feet; 
6,000 cubic feet. 

Exhibit Work Room —for prepara- 
tion of exhibits including space for 
jigs, mechanical saw, carpenter’s 
bench, and storage space for props 
and flats. 500 square feet; 5,000 
cubic feet. 


READING ROOMS AND SPECIAL SERVICES 


Rare Book Room — attractive and 
adequate facilities for the housing, 
exhibition, and use of rare books 
and manuscripts must be provided 
—shelving for 50,000 volumes, ac- 
commodations for manuscripts, 
reading room space for thirty read- 
ers, and office and work space. 
7,300 square feet; 73,185 cubic feet. 

Art Reference Room—a special room 
where large volumes, portfolios, 
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and mounted plates may be con- 
sulted in ease and comfort, and at 
the same time provide for the 
safety of these valuable materials. 
2,200 square feet; 33,000 cubic feet. 

Curriculum Laboratory—1,100 square 
feet; 11,000 cubic feet. (addition 
only) 

Audio-Visual Aids Department — to 
provide for the production, stor- 
age, and use of audio-visual aids 
including a photographic labora- 
tory and an auditorium seating 
150 people. 2,250 square feet; 
33,750 cubic feet. 

Map Room—capacity 200,000 maps, 
shelves for folios and atlases, ac- 
commodations for 30 readers. 2,500 
square feet, 37,500 cubic feet. 


STAFF FACILITIES 


Staff Room—the present room is 
much too small for the present 
staff. 1,160 square feet; 11,000 
cubic feet. (addition only) 


These needs are all functional— 
none can be considered a luxury. It 
is hoped that when (and if) the ad- 
dition becomes realizable, adoption 
of the principles underlying modular 
construction will be possible and that 
ornamentation and monumentality 
will yield to function and economy. 
It is also planned to make the ex- 
panded building as flexible and as 
easily supervised as possible through 
the use of movable partitions, parti- 
tions obtained by shelving arrange- 
ments, glass walls, and the like. 

The addition, when it does become 
possible will mean hard, exacting but 
exciting work and a task the Library 
looks forward to meeting. 





[Originally it was intended to in- 
clude a déscription of the administra- 
tive organization of the library in 
this article. Upon reflection, how- 
ever, it appears that it might rather 
serve as a useful introduction to the 
articles on Branch and Departmental 
Libraries. Hence, the next in this 
series of three articles will so begin.] 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WituiM D. Murpny, Editor* 








THE MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY OF CHICAGO 
FREDERICK REX} 


Cry government touches the citizen 
in manifold ways and is of more 
vital importance to his interests, 
business and personal, than any 
other sphere of governmental activity 
with which he comes in contact. It 
collects more taxes from him and 
expends more money. Its problems 
are among the most complex with 
which public officials have to deal, 
and being largely of a business na- 
ture, every mistake which is made 
helps to raise the citizen’s taxes. If 
its problems are to be well solved, if 
the city is to be benefited by the 
successful achievements of other 
cities and profit by their failures, city 
officials must have access to avail- 
able information and data to be had 
upon these various problems and 
subjects. 

The function of the Municipal 
Reference Library is to provide, ar- 
range and render available for the 
use of the members and committees 
of the city council, heads of munici- 
pal departments, bureaus, boards 
and commissions, public reports and 
other data bearing upon the legisla- 
tive and administrative problems 
before them. The library is located 
in Room 1005 City Hall and has on 
file material useful to members of the 
bar. In the library can be found the 
charters and ordinances of cities, 
towns and villages in the State of 
Illinois and in the United States. The 
various codes of ordinances of Chi- 
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cago, New York City and other large 
cities are also on hand. The pub- 
lished proceedings of the Chicago 
City Council, Board of Education, 
Sanitary District and other govern- 
mental bodies in Chicago and other 
large cities are received as well as 
voters and motor vehicle registration 
lists in Cook County and the State. 

The Library is open to the public 
from 8:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. and 
until 12 noon on Saturday. 

Patronage of the library, however, 
is not confined to city officials and 
employes. In addition it is sought by 
business and professional men, repre- 
sentatives of civic, labor, business 
and citizens’ organizations, univer- 
sity students, teachers and pupils in 
public and private schools, social 
workers, writers and the general 
public. 

The topics upon which requests 
for information are met cover a wide 
range. They include in part, acci- 
dent prevention, city planning, crime, 
the cost of living, garbage disposal; 
matters relating to health, the liquor 
problem, milk problem; police ad- 
ministration, parks, public welfare, 
schools, the social evil, housing, slum 
clearance, zoning, traffic regulation, 
etc. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE LIBRARY 


Under the provisions of an ordi- 
nance providing for the sale and dis- 
tribution of copies of official docu- 
ments and publications of the City 
of Chicago, the Municipal Reference 
Library sold many pamphlet editions 
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of Chicago ordinances at the cost of 
printing, as follows: 


1. Chapters of Municipal Code of 
Chicago relating to Fire Preven- 
tion, amended to July 1, 1953. 
236p. 


2. Chapters of Municipal Code re- 
lating to Mechanical Refrigera- 
tion, amended to July 1, 1953. 
24p. 

3. Chapters of Municipal Code re- 
lating to Buildings, amended to 
January 1, 1952. 253p. 


4. Chicago Zoning Ordinance, Chap- 
ter 194A of Municipal Code, 
amended to April 1, 1953, with 
maps corrected to January, 1945. 
14p. 101 maps. 


5. Chapters of Municipal Code re- 
lating to Plumbing, amended to 
December 1, 1952. 48p. 


6. Chapter 81 of Municipal Code 
relating to Ventilation, amended 
to April 15, 1952. 36p. 


7. Chapters of Municipal Code re- 
lating to Heating, amended to 
August 15, 1951. 28p. 


In 1939, a revised edition of the 
Municipal Code of Chicago was 
published by the Law Department. 
The sale and distribution of this 
volume was placed in the Municipal 
Reference Library. Each year since 
that date, the Law Department has 
issued Amendment Inserts for the 
Municipal Code, which were sold 
and distributed by this office. 


Through the cooperation of the 
General Superintendent of Schools, 
hundreds of documents have been 
distributed to teachers and pupils in 
the Chicago Public Schools, and they 
have been supplied with a monthly 
checklist of publications to be used 
in their study of civics and the gov- 
ernment and history of the city of 
Chicago. 

As a means of assisting public offi- 
cials, research workers, and those in- 
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terested in civic matters and local 
government, the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library in 1936 inaugurated the 
compilation of a monthly mimeo- 
graphed check-list of current publi- 
cations, issued by the government of 
the City of Chicago and the various 
taxing bodies in Cook County. This 
check-list is still being issued. Copies 
are mailed to public officials, libra- 
ries, and others upon request. It has 
greatly extended the value of the 
library as a clearing house of infor- 
mation and facts concerning the City 
of Chicago and its government. 


OTHER USES OF LIBRARY 


The civil service commissions of 
the city, county, state and federal 
government give many examinations 
each year. The questions asked in 
previous examinations are in great 
demand, as well as references and 
textbooks on the subject matter of 
such examinations. Requests are also 
made for information on personnel 
classification, efficiency ratings, rec- 
ord forms, exempt titles in the civil 
service, and laws and regulations 
governing civil service. For positions 
which attract a large number of ap- 
plicants, the library reprints the 
questions asked in previous examina- 
tions in mimeographed form, and 
distributes them to applicants as a 
public service at cost. 

During the past year the Munici- 
pal Reference Library has been vis- 
ited by thousands of persons, and 
many requests were received each 
day on the telephone for information. 
Duplicate municipal documents were 
distributed by mail and to citizens 
and students applying in the quar- 
ters of the Library. As in former 
years, hundreds of road maps of 
Illinois and other states were dis- 
tributed. The usual volume of books 
and pamphlets were used for ref- 
erence purposes at the reading tables 
in the Library by city officials, city 
employees and the general public, 
and loaned to such officials and em- 
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ployees for reference and _ study. 
Many reference questions were 
handled daily by library assistants, 
in addition to routine inquiries and 
requests. 

The Library is a central clearing 
house for information on the gov- 
ernment of Chicago and Cook 
County. In addition to the many let- 
ters sent directly to the Library, let- 
ters are referred to us by the Mayor’s 
Office, City Clerk, Building Depart- 
ment, Public Works Department, 
Board of Health, and other depart- 
ments. 

Since the close of World War II, 
hundreds of letters have been re- 
ferred to the Library by the Mayor’s 
office, received from people all over 
the world, seeking to locate relatives 
and friends in Chicago, or to obtain 
information and relief. These letters, 
written in many languages, are re- 
ferred to the library for translation. 
The foreign languages translated in- 
cluded German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Polish, Greek and others. 

Our file of the annual volumes of 
the Chicago City Directory dates 
back to 1871. We also have the tele- 
phone directories of Chicago from 
1925 to date. Many persons refer to 
these volumes, as well as to the lists 
of registered voters in Chicago and 
Cook County, and to the lists of 
automobile, truck and other licenses 
issued by the Secretary of State of 
Illinois. 

Because of the scarcity of material 
available for general distribution, re- 
lating to the government of Chicago, 
the Library in 1936, prepared and 
had printed a chart showing the or- 
ganization of the city government. 
Due to the large demand for this 
chart it was necessary to have a re- 
print made from time to time, in 
order that students might have this 
information for school use, and to fill 
requests from public officials and the 
general public. A similar chart was 
printed showing the six local govern- 
ments in Cook County. 
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INDEX TO MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION 


The library has published a mime- 
ographed volume of 250 pages en- 
titled “Index to Municipal Legisla- 
tion” — a cumulative alphabetical 
subject index of municipal ordinances 
proposed in or adopted by city coun- 
cils and similar bodies, as recorded 
in their printed official proceedings 
and journals. 


The Library compiled the biog- 
raphies of the mayors of Chicago 
during the one hundred years from 
1837 to 1937, a total of thirty-seven 
mayors, which was published in 
pamphlet form. 


The Library has on file the lists 
of registered voters in Chicago for 
sundry elections which were held be- 
tween 1898 and 1952. 

An alphabetical card file has been 
prepared listing all street names in 
Chicago, from the earliest maps and 
plats of the city up to the present 
time. Much of the foregoing ma- 
terial is helpful in tracing and finding 
the individuals sought for by anxi- 
ous parents, relatives, friends and 
others. 

The Municipal Reference Library 
should be considered as an invest- 
ment in a public utility designed to 
bring adequate returns to the people. 
The rearing of the municipal struc- 
ture laid out on broad, well-planned 
and stable lines requires disciplined 
and well informed action and en- 
deavor. Constantine the Great, when 
laying out the boundaries of the im- 
perial city which bears his name and 
which has withstood the shock of 
centuries, found it the part of wis- 
dom to keep at his side capable and 
competent aids to advise and supply 
him with the facts and information 
they were able to place at his dis- 
posal. Likewise, as an aid in funda- 
mental city building, the municipal 
reference library should be viewed as 
a pure business proposition, a pro- 
ductive municipal enterprise and 
legitimate investment. 
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A municipal reference library 
properly performing the functions 
thus outlined should prove a splen- 
did scientific laboratory fitted and 
established for the benefit of muni- 
cipal officials and employes. As a 
public utility furnishing facts and 
information to its citizens at home 
and elsewhere it should be consid- 
ered a wise and substantial munici- 
pal investment in the same measure 
that the city provides pure air, water 
and light to its residents. 
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By supplying unbiased data and 
information to public officials it will 
provide the means for greater effici- 
ency and for an intelligent and sus- 
tained interest in public affairs. As 
the antithesis of ignorance in the 
conduct of municipal government it 
should readily find a place among 
those public agencies which in the 
language of Carl Schurz are foremost 
“in the struggle for free and honest 
government.” 








* * *£- KF 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference of the University of Chicago Gradu- 
ate Library School will be held from June 14-18, 1954 and will deal with the 
subject “The Function of the Library in the Modern College.” As in the 
past, the program will include papers by distinguished speakers, representing 
college and university educators as well as leading librarians in the college 
library field. 


Although preceding conferences have included an occasional paper on 
some particular phase of the college library problem, this is the first to deal 
exclusively and extensively with this important area in librarianship. The 
program reflects many of the problems which have been suggested by the 
field as deserving the kind of intensive treatment which has characterized the 
Conference papers in the past. The program will include such topics as “The 
Relationship between the Library and Collegiate Objectives,” “The Nature 
of the Book Collection” (including questions of weeding, optimum size, cata- 
loging and classification, and the characteristics of the “ideal collection”), 
“The College Library Building,” “The Place of the Newer Media in the Lib- 
eral Arts Program,” “The Liberal Arts Function of the University Library,” 
“Financing the College Library,” and “Major Research Problems in College 
Librarianship.” The Conference, dealing as it does with problems of broad 
significance and wide-ranging implications, will be of interest to university as 
well as college librarians, to library staff members as well as administrators, 
and to administrative and faculty officers as well as to librarians. 


A leaflet describing the detailed program of the Conference will be avail- 
able soon upon request. For further information address the Dean of the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


MArGARET C. Norton, Editor* 








THE RESOURCES OF THE ILLINOIS STATE ARCHIVES 


MARGARET C. NorTon* 


T ue Archives Section of the Illinois 
State Library limits its collecting ac- 
tivities to State and local govern- 
mental records. It is an integral unit 
in State administration. Permanent 
State records no longer used for ad- 
ministrative purposes and certain 
current records deposited for security 
purposes, are transferred to the State 
archives for preservation and servic- 
ing. Semi current permanent records 
are filed in a separate series of 
vaults in the State Archives Building 
to which the Departments of origin 
alone have access. Most State De- 
partments retain only current records 
in their own offices, sending semi- 
current records subject to destruction 
after a period of time to their own 
warehouses. 

The State Records Commission 
has jurisdiction over the destruction 
of records of all State Departments, 
including substitution of microfilm 
copies for original records. The 
Archivist is chairman of this commis- 
sion, the other members being the 
State Historian (Secretary), the 
State Librarian, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Director of Finance. 
Records may be disposed of on oc- 
casional applications to the Commis- 
sion or under records retention 
schedules. 

No county record created prior to 
1870 may be destroyed and the law 
requires the State Librarian to ac- 
cept and preserve such records if the 
County Board is unable to provide 
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proper housing for them. The State 
Librarian must also be notified of 
hearings on proposed destruction of 
other county records. As a matter of 
policy the Illinois State Library 
encourages the counties to care for 
their own records, since removal of 
historical records to Springfield takes 
away local incentive to support 
county officials trying to make ade- 
quate provisions for the care of those 
records which must remain at the 
court house. Most of the county 
records now in the State Archives 
were collected by the Illinois State 
Historical Library prior to the cre- 
ation of the Archives Section of the 
Illinois State Library and _ subse- 
quently deposited in the State 
Archives. The State Library, how- 
ever, urges county officials, particu- 
larly county recorders, to make in- 
surance microfilm copies of their 
important records and offers free 
housing for such microfilm in its 
Film Vault. Several counties have 
made such deposits. The films re- 
main the property of the county and 
are kept under seal and not open to 
consultation. 

Since the Archives Section of the 
Illinois State Library is strictly an 
archival agency, it may be helpful 
to indicate the location of historical 
materials and functions commonly 
associated with archival agencies 
which in Illinois are administered by 
other State Departments. 

Documents published by the State 
are collected, processed and serviced 
by the Illinois Documents Unit 
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in the Public Services Section 
of the [Illinois State Library 
but housed in the State Archives 
Building. The shelflist and a check- 
list are in the office of the Illinois 
Documents Unit, the catalog cards 
being filed in the general Library 
catalog. Checklists of new issues 
are published at frequent in- 
tervals in Illinois Libraries. One 
copy of each document is kept on 
reserve for immediate availability, 
additional copies circulate. Rare 
early editions are in the Document 
Archives in the Archives Section and 
in the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary. Additional copies of the most 
frequently consulted printed docu- 
ments, such as session Laws, legis- 
latives Journals and Blue Books are 
kept in the Archives Reference Li- 
brary and in the Archival staff work- 
rooms. The Archives Section does 
not collect State imprints except 
when they come with a file mark as 
a portion of an archival transfer. 
Some documents of archival signifi- 
cance, however, particularly reports 
of special commissions, are brought 
out in the archival catalog with call 
numbers of other institutions in 
which they may be found if not in 
the Archives. 

County histories duplicating non- 
circulating volumes in Illinois State 
Historical Library are collected and 
circulated by the Illinois Documents 
Unit. Some of the county plat books 
also collected by the Unit circulate, 
others do not. The Illinois Docu- 
ments Unit also processes and serv- 
ices the U. S. War Department de- 
pository maps. 

State parks, memorials and his- 
toric sites are administered by the 
Division of State Parks and Me- 
morials in the Department of Con- 
servation. Historic markers selected 
and worded by the Illinois State 
Historical Library, are financed by 
the Illinois State Historical Society. 

The Adjutant General has charge 
of the battle flags in the Hall of 
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Flags in the Centennial Building. He 
has a collection of war trophies not 
currently on dispiay. 

There is no State historical mu- 
seum. The Illinois State Historical 
Library owns some museum ma- 
terial, notably the Minna Schmidt 
figurines of [Illinois women, and 
many Lincoln relics. The [Illinois 
State Museum has excellent exhibits 
on prehistoric peoples of Illinois and 
some excellent historical diorama. 

The Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary is the institution with which the 
Archives Section works most closely. 
The Historical Library is an entirely 
separate institution, being governed 
by a Board of Trustees appointed by 
the Governor, whereas the Archives 
Section is a part of the Illinois State 
Library of which the Secretary of 
State is State Librarian. Working 
agreements between the two institu- 
tions prevent competition in collect- 
ing activities and the two cooperate 
in giving reference service. In the 
Illinois State Historical Library will 
be found the Illinois newspapers and 
periodicals, maps, pictures, biog- 
raphy, history, Lincolniana, gene- 
alogy and private manuscript collec- 
tions. The Archives Section main- 
tained only a minimal quick ref- 
erence library on Illinois history and 
biography. 

State archives when edited have 
been published by the Illinois State 
Historical Library following a prece- 
dent set prior to the creation of the 
Archives Section of the State Library. 
A number of early territorial and 
State archives have been printed in 
Illinois Historical Collections and 
other publications of the Historical 
Library and Illinois State Historical 
Society. Archival articles in the 
State Library’s own journal, J/linois 
Libraries have been chiefly popular- 
ization of holdings or articles on 
archival technique. 

The editorial office of the Illinois 
State Historical Library was for- 
merly located at the University of 
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Illinois, the editor at that time being 
also the head of the University’s IIli- 
nois Historical Survey. In connec- 
tion with compilations of the I/linois 
Historical Collections published by 
the Historical Library a large collec- 
tion was made of transcripts of docu- 
ments of Illinois interest found in 
European and Canadian archives. A 
series of calendars and inventories of 
these transcripts is now being pub- 
lished by the University. 


HISTORICAL SOURCE MATERIALS 


Compared to older States, Illinois 
has comparatively little archival ma- 
terial of interest to present day his- 
torians. The Territorial Archives go- 
ing back to 1809 and the State 
Archives to 1818, cover a period 
when governmental archives no 
longer constitute the only or the 
principal historical source materials. 
A listing here of the hundreds of 
archival series held by the State 
Archives would not be justified from 
the historical point of view. 

The oldest and best known Illinois 
archives are the so-called Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia manuscripts. Both con- 
tain the extant records of the old 
French royal notaries and logically 
form one series since there was never 
more than one notary for the entire 
Illinois country. The French notary 
registered legal documents brought 
to him for recording. These docu- 
ments include wills, marriage con- 
tracts, donations inter vivos and all 
other papers of a contractual nature 
except land transfers. These records 
and the inventories of property made 
in connection with marriage con- 
tracts and probating of wills are a 
rich source of information about life 
in French Illinois. The “Kaskaskia 
Manuscripts” are still in the posses- 
sion of the Circuit Court and Re- 
corder of Randolph County. They 
date back to 1722. In 1952, at the 
invitation of Randolph County Com- 
missioners, the Illinois State Library 
microfilmed all the French records 
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and most Randolph County records 
up to and including the year 1850. 
The University of Illinois and South- 
ern [Illinois University purchased 
copies of the Library microfilm. 
Translations and editorial work are 
in progress at the Illinois Historical 
Survey at Urbana. “Cahokia Manu- 
scripts” the earliest being the no- 
tarial register covering the years 
1737 - 1768, are on deposit with the 
State Archives for preservation, 
though still owned by St. Clair 
County. The records from St. Clair 
County comprise not only French 
notarial records but also court rec- 
ords of the British and American 
regimes, plus some miscellaneous St. 
Clair County records of a later 
period. The French records from St. 
Clair County have been translated, 
calendared and indexed. Records 
covering the years 1778-1790 were 
translated and edited by the late 
Clarence Walworth Alvord of the 
University of Illinois and published 
as Volumes II and V of the Collec- 
tions of the Illinois State Historical 
Library in 1907 and 1909, with the 
respective titles of “Cahokia Records 
1778 - 1790” and “Kaskaskia Records 
1778 - 1790.” Other scholars have 
made use of both sets of records. 
Descriptions of and bibliographical 
notes on the St. Clair County rec- 
ords (known as the J. Nick Perrin 
Collection) appear in I/linois Libra- 
ries for October, 1940 (vol. 22, no. 8, 
p. 22-24); descriptions of the Ran- 
dolph County records in same for 
April, 1953 (vol. 35, no. 4, p. 161-170 
and June, 1953 (vol. 35, no. 6, P. 
256-262). 

County records are the most valu- 
able source materials for early IIli- 
nois history and it is to be regretted 
that it has not yet been possible to 
carry out the long dreamed of proj- 
est of microfilming all the early 
county records of the State. The ex- 
cellent inventories made some years 
ago by the Historical Records Sur- 
vey are an invaluable guide. Al- 
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though the project terminated before 
all of the inventories had been pub- 
lished, all materials collected and 
worksheets were turned over to the 
State Archives and are in frequent 
use. Most valuable are the tran- 
scripts of the Proceedings and Min- 
utes of the Boards of each county 
from the earliest volumes available 
to the late nineteen thirties. Prob- 
ably no single series of records con- 
tain so much historical information 
as these. Despite obvious errors in 
interpreting the handwritten orig- 
inals, these transcripts are most use- 
ful. For general descriptions of 
county records see the series of ar- 
ticles on the various county offices 
appear in I/linois Libraries for May, 
1941, Vol. 23, no. 5, p. 21-24; June, 
1941, Vol. 23, no. 6, p. 24-27; No- 
vember, 1941, Vol. 23, no. 9, p. 22-28. 

The archives of the General As- 
sembly are the most valuable single 
series of historical archives, for most 
phases of Illinois life were legislated 
upon or investigated by that body. 
The first Territorial General Assem- 
bly met in 1812. Some of the terri- 
torial legislative archives, notably for 
the 1813 session, are not extant and 
were presumably destroyed in an 
1823 fire which destroyed the office 
of the Territorial Secretary. All the 
Enrolled Laws are extant and are on 
file in the State Archives down to 
and including those of the 66th Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1949. (Later En- 
rolled Laws are retained temporarily 
by the Index Department of the Sec- 
retary of State’s Department.) All 
legislative records are required by 
law to be deposited with the Secre- 
tary of State immediately after the 
close of each section. The Archivist 
is deputized to receive these and the 
records including those of the last 
(68th) General Assembly of 1953 are 
on file. The legislative records of 
greatest monetary value are those of 
Lincoln’s service as a member of the 
House of Representatives from 1834 
to 1841. For a general description of 
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the records of the Illinois General 
Assembly see Illinois Libraries for 
April, 1940, vol. 22, no. 4, p. 17-22; 
May, 1940, vol. 22, no. 5, p. 22-[28]; 
June, 1940, vol. 22, no 6, p. 23-28. 
The Lincoln records in the Archives 
are described in Illinois Libraries 
February, 1943, vol. 25, no. 2, p. 114- 
125. 

The Illinois and Michigan canal 
was a decisive factor in the economic 
life of Illinois and its records form 
one of the most valuable, and the 
same time, least exploited of the 
archival holdings. These records in- 
clude proceedings and correspond- 
ence of the various governing boards 
and commissions, surveys, records of 
land sales (the original towns of Chi- 
cago, Lockport, Ottawa and Peru 
having been laid out by the Canal 
Commissioners), construction and 
operation records. The Division of 
Waterways of the Department of 
Public Works and Buildings which 
transferred the canal records to the 
State Archives has also deposited its 
recent surveys of the canal area and 
various later records on submerged 
and shore land and riparian rights of 
the State. “A Documentary History 
of the Illinois Michigan Canal,” 
compiled about fifty years ago in 
connection with a law suit involving 
the State’s claim to title of the canal 
lands, has formed the basis for sev- 
eral theses on the political history of 
the canal. The most significant series, 
the 300 odd volumes of operation 
records, however, has not yet been 
used by historians. Perhaps for no 
other important commercial body of 
water is there a complete record of 
every boat which ever navigated it 
during its entire history. For the 
period of operation, 1848-1933, there 
are clearance records giving the 
name, home port and ownership of 
every boat on the canal, together 
with data on all freight and pas- 
senger traffic—invoices of what was 
carried and for what distances. In- 
cidentally the Illinois and Michigan 
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canal records illustrate the dangers 
incurred by records managers who 
permit destruction of “work sheets.” 
It is upon the field notes, often 
hastily scratched in pencil in pocket 
notebooks, that the Department of 
Public Works and Buildings is de- 
pending in establishing the right of 
way for the super-highway into Chi- 
cago which is to supersede the old 
canal. A general description of these 
records was published in J/linois Li- 
braries for October, 1943, vol. 25, no. 
8, p. 340-341. 

The most important records of the 
State, both from the legal and the 
historical point of view are the land 
records. For Illinois there are two 
types of land records, first, the rec- 
ord of surveys and sales by the 
United States Government through 
its district land offices, and second, 
the record of sales of other disposal 
of lands granted by the United 
States to the State for school lands, 
for the capitol at Vandalia and for 
various types of internal improve- 
ments. Upon discontinuance of the 
United States district land offices the 
records of those offices were turned 
over to the State. These federal land 
records have been in the custody of 
the Auditor of Public Accounts since 
1869. The history of disposal of 
lands granted to the State by the 
Federal Government is a compli- 
cated one and space does not permit 
an explanation here. Records of sales 
of school, swamp and Illinois Cen- 
tral lands will be found in the re- 
spective county recorders’ offices. 
Records of the Military Bounty 
tract, originating in the office of the 
State Recorder (1827-35) are in the 
office of the Circuit Clerk and Re- 
corder of Schuyler County. Records 
of canal lands sold by the Canal 
Commissioners and Trustees are in 
the Canal Records in the State Ar- 
chives. Such patents as were signed 
by the Governor (for only a 
minority of lands sold by the State) 
are registered in the Executive Rec- 
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ord in the State Archives. The 
Auditor of Public Accounts, how- 
ever, is the State officer charged with 
keeping accounts of the property 
owned by the State and of lands 
sold. The land records of the Audi- 
tor’s office, though housed in his De- 
partmental Vault in the State 
Archives Building remain under his 
exclusive jurisdiction. Persons de- 
siring to consult those records should 
apply directly to the Auditor of 
Public Accounts, not to the Archives 
Section of the State Library. In gen- 
eral these records are not available 
to historical and genealogical search- 
ers, Chiefly because they are indexed 
by tract and not by names of indi- 
viduals to whom the lands were sold. 
The best description of the land and 
other records in the Auditor’s Office 
is to be found in the report on 
“Archives of the State of Illinois” by 
C. W. Alvord and T. C. Pease, pub- 
lished in the Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for 
1909, especially p. 407-441. 

The Auditor of Public Accounts 
retains his records in his own vaults. 
The parallel records of the State 
Treasurer for the period 1813-1917 
are in the State Archives. His- 
torically these records afford little 
source material not otherwise avail- 
able in more condensed form. 

Practically all records of the Ad- 
jutant General’s office (State and 
Naval Department) except the IIli- 
nois National Guard records are now 
in the State Archives. The office, 
however, was not an important one 
until the Civil War and there were 
comparatively few original records 
in his files for that early period. 
Transcripts were made by him some 
years ago from U. S. War Depart- 
ment archives, covering the service of 
Illinois soldiers in the War of 1812, 
the Black Hawk and Mexican wars. 
The principal original -record, still in 
the Adjutant General’s office, is the 
record of commissions issued. The 
same information is found in the Ex- 
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ecutive Register which is in the State 
Archives. Rosters of Illinois soldiers 
in the War of 1812, Black Hawk, 
Mexican, Civil and Spanish Ameri- 
can wars were published in Reports 
of the Adjutant General, the latest 
revision in 1900-02. The compila- 
tions for the Civil and Spanish 
American wars are based upon 
muster-in and muster-out rolls and 
miscellaneous company documents. 
All data relating to the service of 
each soldier in the Civil War has 
been tabulated in large ledger vol- 
umes from which service certifica- 
tions are made. These volumes give 
greater detail than that found in the 
printed volumes, including, physical 
descriptions, age, birthplace, occupa- 
tion, marital status, residence, etc. 
The records of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office must be supplemented 
from other sources. For revolution- 
ary service records—i.e., for the 
George Rogers Clarke campaign in 
Illinois, the Illinois papers in Vir- 
ginia State Library Archives must be 
consulted. Other information on 
Illinois soldiers in the revolution can 
be found in Harriet J. Walker, 
Revolutionary Soldiers Buried in 
Illinois, Los Angeles, Standard Print- 
ing Company 1917. A supplement to 
this was published in the Journal of 
the Illinois Historical Society, 1921, 
vol. 19, p. 49-62. The U. S. Secre- 
tary of War, Report of the Secretary 
of War in Response to a Resolution 
of the Senate of 5th and 30th, June, 
1834 and 3rd of March, 1835, in Re- 
lation to the Pension Establishment 
of the United States, Washington 
1835. The 1840 federal census also 
lists names of all individuals receiv- 
ing military pensions at that date. 
Volumes II, V and VIII of the J/li- 
nois Historical Collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library 
(Cahokia Records 1778-1790, Kas- 
kaskia Records 1778-1790 and George 
Rogers Clark Papers 1771-1781) 
print source materials for the Revo- 
lutionary War period in Illinois, 
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though none of these contain rosters. 
There are scattered documents on 
military affairs from 1811-1858, in 
the Governor’s correspondence. The 
Executive files contains an important 
report on a survey of the Indian 
troubles which preceded the Black 
Hawk War. The General Assembly 
records contain reports by Governor 
Ford and others, and claims filed in 
connection with Mormon. exodus 
from Nauvoo. 

The Adjutant General’s records on 
World War I were largely destroyed 
in the State Arsenal fire of 1934. The 
bonus records of the Service Recog- 
nition Board, though badly scorched, 
were saved. A’ working microfilm 
copy of these was made for use in 
the Adjutant General’s office and the 
originals transferred to the State 
Archives. All service calls on these 
records are referred to the Adjutant 
General because of the fragile con- 
dition of the originals. The records 
of the State Council of Defense for 
World War I are in the State Ar- 
chives. A descriptive inventory of 
these records was published by the 
Historical Records Survey in 1942. 
The Illinois State Historical Library 
published a History of the Thirty- 
third Division, Springfield 1921-23, 6 
vols. This does not contain a roster 
of Illinois service men, however. 

The records of the Service Recog- 
nition Board for World War II bonus 
are in the State Archives. By law 
these records are restricted as con- 
fidential. Also restricted are the 
records of the State Council of De- 
fense.(later, War Council). The IIli- 
nois State Historical Library, how- 
ever, has published a description of 
the work of the Council in Dr. Mary 
Watters’ Illinois in the Second World 
War Springfield 1953. 

The records of Illinois soldiers 
buried in Illinois are maintained by 
the Graves Registration Division, 
now a part of the Illinois Veterans 
Commission, formerly in the State 
Military and Naval Department. 
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Some archives being deposited an- 
nually by Departments in which 
they originate are of little present in- 
terest to historians, but of great po- 
tential value in the future. Among 
these may be mentioned the annual 
agricultural statistics collected jointly 
by the State and U. S. Departments 
of Agriculture; the annual revisions 
of the highway and transportation 
progress maps from the Division of 
Highways, Department of Public 
Works and Buildings; the research 
data compiled by the Legislative 
Council; and the questionnaires and 
organization charts used by the Civil 
Service Commission in setting up 
the uniform position and _ salary 
standards classification. 

Little attention has as yet been 
paid by historians to the growth of 
state governmental administration. 
The Departments themselves from 
time to time publish brief histories of 
their respective agencies, but there 
have been practically no studies of 
the broader social implications of 
their work. Two examples will serve 
as an: illustration: Conservation of 
Natural Resources, and the State 
Road System. The early settlers felt 
virtuous over the extermination of 
“varmits,” the clearance of wooded 
areas and the drainage of swamp 
lands. Belatedly the pendulum has 
swung back to an attempt to restore 
the balance of nature and to protect 
the fertility of the soil. A study of 
the history of controls over natural 
resources in Illinois would be a valu- 
able contribution. Similarly, little has 
been done on the history of early 
roads in Illinois and practically 
nothing on the subject of the hard 
roads. It is hard to realize that the 
first State wide road net work come 
into existence since World War I and 
that the famous Bates Experimental 
Road a few miles out of Springfield 
has been replaced only within the 
past biennium. Similar subjects for 
study exist in all phases of State gov- 
ernment. Much of this can be docu- 
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mented from the session laws and 
documents published by the State. 
Less than might be expected can be 
learned from archival records, since 
the latter are voluminous and do not 
lend themselves well to study by his- 
torical techniques. 

The Archives Section of the IIli- 
nois State Library has compiled a 
History of State Government, cover- 
ing the period 1787 to 1943, inclusive, 
which would provide a starting place 
for such studies. For each State De- 
partment, Board and Commission 
ever created by law, this History 
gives a detailed summarized analysis 
of the development and decline of 
every function carried out by that 
agency. Furthermore these are full 
bibliographies of the Illinois laws on 
subjects impinging upon State gov- 
ernment, showing development from 
local enforcement to State enforce- 
ment of the laws. There is an elab- 
orate cross index. This study is in 
manuscript and does not circulate 
though the information contained 
therein may be used freely. 

The State Archives has many in- 
dividual documents of historical 
value. Among these should be espe- 
cially mentioned the charters of 
towns, cities, railroads, schools and 
other corporations chartered by spe- 
cial act. Attention is called to the 
series entitled “Significant Documents 
in Illinois History” which appeared 
in Illinois Libraries in 1949 and 1950 
(Volumes 31 and 32). 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR FAMILY 
HISTORY 


The Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary, as stated above, maintains the 
genealogical library of the State and 
the Archives Section of the Illinois 
State Library does not duplicate any 
part of that collection. The Archives 
Section limits its assistance for re- 
searches in family history to materi- 
als found in the State Archives on 
file, and in the census and military 
service records. Most State records 
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in the Archives have been indexed 
through the year 1850. Index cards 
for these and for the census records 
are filed in one alphabet. Index 
cards other than for census records 
summarize the biographical informa- 
tion found in each document, making 
it unnecessary to consult the original 
document. By and large, State docu- 
ments contain relatively little biog- 
raphical information, dealing as they 
do chiefly with persons who have 
held State and county offices or 
militia commissions. This index, 
however, is useful in locating the 
name of the county in which a family 
lived, and without that information 
it is impossible to pursue family re- 
search. 

The State Archives has the extant 
copies of the Territorial and State 
censuses, from 1818 to and including 
1865. (See Illinois Libraries May, 
1944 (vol. 26, no. 5, p. 178-184). The 
State censuses have been indexed 
through 1845 and most of 1855 (some 
for the latter year being too fragile 
to handle to any extent). 

We also have a photostatic copy 
of the population schedules for the 
1820 federal census and microfilm 
copies of the population schedules 
for those of 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860 
and 1880. The originals of these fed- 
eral censuses are in the National Ar- 
chives and certified copies must be 
obtained from that institution. The 
Illinois archives, however, has the 
original schedules for agriculture, 
manufacturing, social statistics, mor- 
tality, etc., for the years 1850, 1860, 
1870 and 1880. Since the National 
Archives is unable to make searches 
in the federal censuses for individu- 
als, the Archives Section of the IIli- 
nois State Library is giving such 
service as it can on these records. 
Pending completion of our indexes 
the amount of such research has to 
be limited by the amount of time 
which can be spared from its regular 
work of servicing records of State 
government. All of the 1820 federal 
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census has been indexed, all but four 
of the counties of 1830, over a third 
of the counties of 1840 and seventeen 
of the 101 counties for 1850. At 
present we are making searches for 
individuals for not more than two 
families in not more than two coun- 
ties for the census records up to and 
including the 1850 census. Because 
of the illegibility and volume of the 
1860 and 1880 censuses we can only 
make a search where the patron can 
pin point his family to a specific 
limited area. No charge is made for 
searches made by the Archives Staff 
but we are unable to make additional 
search for which the patron is willing 
to pay. Patrons are welcome to use 
the census records themselves or to 
send some one to make a search for 
them at the State Archives. 

The 1850 federal census is the most 
important for genealogy, for it is the 
first which lists individual members 
of families, giving their ages, occu- 
pations and the name of the state 
and county in which they were born. 
The 1880 federal -census gives the 
birth place of the parents for the first 
time. Earlier censuses, both State 
and federal, list only the names of 
heads of families with the number in 
each age group. 

The military service records de- 
scribed above under the heading 
Historical Resources of the Archives 
are used chiefly to establish eligibility 
to hereditary patriotic societies. The 
Spanish American war records are 
used chiefly in connection with pen- 
sion or other veterans’ rights. Fre- 
quently the census records and the 
military service records supplement 
each other. 

Births and deaths were not re- 


. quired to be registered until 1878 and 


there was no effective registration 
prior to the establishment of what is 
now the Division of Vital Statistics in 
the State Department of Public 
Health in 1915. Records prior to that 
date are to be found only in the 
offices of county clerks in the coun- 
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ties in which the births and deaths 
occurred. There is no central State 
file on marriage, divorce and ceme- 
tery records. Marriage records are in 
the offices of the county clerks. 
Transcripts for only a few scattered 
counties may be found in the Illinois 
State Historical Library and the 
State Archives. Probate records, to 
be found in the office of the county 
probate clerk, are sometimes useful 
in lieu of non-extant death records. 
The Archives Section of the IIli- 
nois State Library was created and 
exists for the primary purpose of pre- 
serving the legal records of the State. 
There is no time limit on the pos- 
sible need to reproduce records, and 
we are not infrequently called upon 
to certify to records going back to 
the territorial period. The historical 
and genealogical records described so 
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sketchily above comprise but a small 
fraction of the estimated fifteen to 
twenty million documents in the 
State Archives. It is doubtful if the 
expense of the institution would be 
deemed justified if care and servicing 
of these historical and genealogical 
records were our principal duty. Of 
the 6,067 archival reference calls 
made in the twelve months ending 
November, 1953, 66 per cent were for 
State business, 24 per cent for ad- 
visory services. Included in the sta- 
tistics under family history are the 
calls for Spanish American war serv- 
ice records, most of which are for 
pension or other benefices. Some 
years the percentage runs as high as 
85 per cent of calls on State business. 
Approximately 85 per cent of staff 
time goes to the processing of mod- 
ern records used exclusively for State 
business. 


* *£ *£ Kk 


-PRE-CONFERENCE LIBRARY BUILDING INSTITUTE 


A Pre-Conference Library Buildings Institute will be held in St. Paul on 
Saturday and Sunday, June 19 and 20, 1954 preceding the ALA Annual Con- 


ference in Minneapolis. 


The first day of the Institute will be devoted to the problems of all types 


of library buildings beginning with the early programming aspects of building 
planning through preliminary planning and working drawings. On the second 
day of the Institute, the group will be divided into three special Institutes 
where the problems of public, college and school library buildings will receive 
consideration. 


The Pre-Conference Institute is being jointly sponsored by the ALA 
Buildings Committee and the several Buildings Committees of ALA Divi- 
sions. The Institute will be held in the down-town area of St. Paul. A formal 
announcement will be made regarding the Institute following the meeting of 
the ALA Buildings Committee in Chicago at Midwinter. Registration and 
program information will be released at that time. 


Hoyt R. GA.Lvin, Chairman 
ALA Buildings Committee 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, August to December, 1953 
Compiled by DorotHy G. BAILEY* 








Illinois—Adjutant general 
Historical lineage Illinois National 
Guard, Illinois Naval Militia July 
1, 1953. 

Illinois—Aeronautics, Department of 
Illinois aviation: v. 5, nos. 3-4, 
July-Dec.; Illinois 1953 aeronauti- 
cal chart; Illinois 1953 airport di- 
rectory; Special bulletin: no. 57, 
60 Aug. 3 & Sept 29, 1953. 

Illinois—Agricultural experiment sta- 

tion 
Bulletin: 2566, Reduction of corn 
borer numbers from Oct. to June, 
a ten-year study, by J. H. Bigger 
& H. B. Petty; 567, Composition of 
herd milk of the Brown Swiss 
breed, by O. R. Overman & others; 
568, Developmental morphology of 
the vegatative & floral shoots of 
maize, by O. T. Bonnett; 569, The 
Clark soybean for Ill., by R. D. 
Osler & C. M. Woodworth; 570, 
Economic & functional character- 
istics of dairy farm buildings, by 
R. N. Van Arsdall & others. 1953. 

Illinois—Agriculture, Department of 
Illinois apples and peaches, 1949; 
a survey of commercial orchards. 

Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v. 349, 1953. 

Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Building & loan bulletin: v. 19, 
nos. 2-3, June-Nov. 1953; Licensed 
currency exchanges report of the 
period Jan. 1, 1950 thru Sept. 30, 
1952; Report, 1952. 

Illinois—Budgetary commission 
Report of the Ill. budgetary com- 
mission . . . comparative state- 
ments, cost of operations—state de- 
partments expenditures & income. 
1953. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
Illinois civil service news: v. 7, 
nos. 8-12, Aug.-Dec. 1953; Rules 
adopted Sept. 14, 1953, effective 
Sept. 21, 1953. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
Uniform system of accounts for 
electric utilities. 2d ed. 1942. 


Illinois—Commerce commission— 
Accounts & finance 
Monthly summary of electric sales 
in Ill., June-Oct.; Monthly sum- 
mary of gas sales in IIl., June-Oct. 
1953. 


Illinois—Conservation, Department 
of 
Farm woodland management in 
Illinois. 1953. 


Illinois—Finance, Department of 
Field investigator conference held 
at Allerton Park, Univ. of IIl., 
March 25-26, 1952; Financial pro- 
gram for Illinois for 68th bien- 
nium 1953-1955. 1953. 


Illinois—Galesburg state research 
hospital 
Notes on senescence & cerebral 
arteriosclerosis & senile dementia 
or senile psychosis based on medi- 
cal & psychological authorities .. . 
by H. L. Latham. 1953. 


Illinois—geological survey 
Bulletin: no. 78, Minable coal re- 
serves of IIl., with plates, by G. H. 
Cady; Circular: no. 185, Sum- 
mary of water flood operations in 
Ill. oil pools during 1952, by P. A. 
Witherspoon; [Illinois petroleum: 
Press bulletin no. 68, Develop- 
ments in Ill. & Ind. in 1952, by A. 
H. Bell & D. G. Sutton; no. 69, Oil 
& gas development in Ill. during 
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1952, by A. H. Bell & V. Kline; 
Oil & gas drilling report, nos. 201- 
205, July-Nov.; Report of investi- 
gations: no. 162, Geologic aspects 
of radio wave transmission, by M. 
W. Pullen; no. 165, Pleistocene de- 
posits below the Wis. drift in 
northeastern Ill., by L. Horberg; 
no. 166, Siliceous materials of ex- 
treme southern Ill., by J. E. 
Lamar. 1952-1953. 


Illinois—Governor 
Veto messages of William G. Strat- 
ton, governor of IIl., on Senate & 
House bills passed by the 68th 
G. A. of Ill.; 1953 Ill. official high- 
ways map. 1953. 


Illinois—Handicapped children, 
Commission for 
Educable mentally handicapped 
child in IIl., 4th ed.; Include all 
the children, biennial report, 1951- 
1952. 1953. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Highway bulletin: v. 19, nos. 7-10, 
July-Oct. 1953. 


Illinois—Human relations, Commis- 
sion on 
Illinois human relations: v. 1, nos. 
1-2, v. 2, nos. 4-5, Oct.-Dec. 1951, 
Sept.-Dec. 1953; Non-white hous- 
ing in Ill., June 1953. 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 
Report: 1949, 1950; Report of the 
director, 1952, part 1. 1953. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Annual report of compensable 
work injuries 1952: Pt. II, Com- 
pensation cases closed; [Illinois 
labor bulletin: v. 13, nos. 11-12, v. 
14, nos. 1-2, May-Oct. 1953; Re- 
port: 1952, 1953. 1953. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Act to regulate the civil service of 
the State of Ill. as amended by the 
68th G. A.; Barber law, 1953; 
Business corporation act, 1953; 
Coal mining act, effective July 1, 
1953; Game & fish codes & for- 
estry laws of the State of Ill.; Gen- 
eral not for profit corporation act, 
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1953; Ill. drivers license law; Laws 
of Ill. relating to negotiable in- 
struments; Laws of the State of 
Ill. concerning trust companies, 
auditor’s ed.; Laws of the State of 
Ill. enacted by the 68th G. A. at 
the regular biennial session, Jan. 7 
to June 27, 1953; Laws relating to 
adoption of children; Laws relat- 
ing to divorces; Laws relating to 
marriages; Laws relating to sales; 
Mental health code, effective Jan. 
1, 1952, as amended 1953; Re- 
ligious corporations, 1943; Smith- 
Hurd Ill. annotated statutes, Au- 
gust 1953; Trailer coach park con- 
trol law. 1953. 


Illinois—Legislative council 
Bulletin: 1-710, State meat inspec- 
tion laws, August 1953; 2-001, Ur- 
ban mass transit problems, Sept. 
1953; Publications: no. 82, Direc- 
tory of Ill. state officers, May 
1953; no. 114, Chicago Sanitary 
district, Sept. 1953; no. 115, Finan- 
cial responsibility in motor vehicle 
accidents, Oct. 1953; no. 116, 
Regulation of billboards, Nov. 
1953; Report for 1952-1953. 1953. 


Illinois—Legislative reference bureau 
Digest of laws enacted by the 68th 
General Assembly; Final legis- 
lative synopsis & digest, 68th Gen- 
eral assembly. 1953. 

Illinois—Mines and minerals, De- 

partment of 
Coal report of IIl., 71st, 1952. 1953. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 
division 

Biological notes: no. 31, Some 
conservation problems of the Great 
Lakes, by H. B. Mills; no. 32, 
Some facts about Ill. snakes & 
their control, by P. W. Smith; no. 
33, A new technique in control of 
the house fly, by W. N. Bruce; 
Bulletin: v. 26, Art. 1, The May- 
flies, or Ephemeroptera, of IIl., by 
B. D. Burks. 1953. 

Illinois—normal university, Normal 
Annual catalog: 95th, 1953-1954; 
Graduate school issue, 1953-1954; 
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News letter: v. 16; no. 2, Dec. 
1953; Speakers from Ill. State 
Normal Univ. 1953-1954; Teacher 
education: v. 16, no. 1, Sept. 1953. 


Illinois—Northern state teachers col- 
lege, DeKalb 
Catalog, 1953-1954. 1953. 


Illinois—Parks and memorials, 
Division of 
The home of Abraham Lincoln; 
Illinois state parks & memorials, 
2d ed.; The Lincoln tomb; Three 
Lincoln shrines in IIl., the “Lin- 
coln country”. 1953. 


Illinois—Preventive medicine, 
Division of 

Weekly report: 

1-Dec. 12, 1953. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin: nos. 27-63, July 
14-Dec. 17, 1953; Public aid in 
Ill.: v. 20, nos. 7-9, July-Oct. 
1953. 

Illinois—Public employees pension 


laws commission 
Report, 1953. 


Illinois—Public health, Department 
of 

Circulars: no. 6, Safe milk; no. 9, 
The common cold; no. 10, Bac- 
teria, viruses, parasites; no. 39, 
Protect your child; no. 100, One 
pair of feet must last a lifetime; 
Health statistics bulletin: 1952 
series, Oct. 15, 1953; Let’s eradi- 
cate brucellosis. 1953. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Super- 
intendent of 
Brief digest of laws passed by the 
68th General assembly affecting 
public schools in Ill., comp. by N. 
E. Hutson; Educational press bul- 


nos. 29-49, Aug. 


letin: nos. 445-6, 448, Sept.-Oct., 
Dec. 1953. 
Illinois—Public welfare, Department 
of 


Ninth annual Institute for occupa- 
tional-recreational-industrial ther- 
apy workers, Aug. 31-Sept. 2, 1953, 
Ill. School for the Deaf, Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; Report, July 1, 1951 to 
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June 30, 1952; Welfare bulletin: v. 
44, nos. 4-6, July-Dec. 1953. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department 
of—Statistics division 
Director’s ed. statistics, Oct. 1953; 
Statistical summary: May-Oct. 
1953. 


Illinois—Registration and education, 
Department of 
Curriculum & rules for recognized 
barber schools, 1949; Curriculum 
& rules for recognized schools of 
beauty culture, 1951. 


Illinois—Secondary school curricu- 
lum program 

Bulletin: no. 13, How the IIl. sec- 
ondary school curriculum program 
basic studies can help you improve 
your high school, by H. C. Hand; 
no. 14, Practices & opinions in 
physical education, health & 
safety, by C. G. Knapp & B. 
Drom, 1951; Concensus study no. 
2: Inventory A, What do you 
think about our school’s Family 
Living program, by M. Zahorsky 
& others, March. 1951; Inventory 
B, In what respects should we 
strengthen our school’s Family 
Living program, by M. Zahorsky 
& others, March 1951; Inventory 
C, Who is directly involved in 
achieving the objectives of our 
Family Living program, by M. 
Zahorsky & others, March 1951. 

Illinois—Secretary of state 
Capitol guide; Counting & tallying 
of ballots with illustrations & ex- 
planations; Government in Illinois: 
state — county — local; History of 
the Office of the Secretary of state; 
Official list of counties & incorpo- 
rated municipalities of Ill.; Pri- 
mary & election calendar — IIL, 
1954. 1953. 


Illinois—Service recognition board 
Final report, June 12, 1953. 


Illinois—Southern Illinois university 
Announcements for 1952-1954; un- 
dergraduate & graduate courses; 
Business news letter: v. 3, nos. 3-4, 
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Aug.-Nov.; Resources of Leonardo 
da Vinci, papers delivered at 
Southern Ill. Univ., Nov. 12-15, 
1952, edited by G. K. Plochmann. 
1953. 


Illinois—State employees retirement 
system 
Information regarding amend- 
ments to State employees’ retire- 
ment system act. 1953. 


Illinois—State fair 
Midwest landscape art exhibit, 
August 14-23, 1953; Night horse 
shoe program, Aug. 14-23, 1953; 
Premium list & rules governing re- 
wards, Aug. 14-23, 1953. 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: 
4-8, Aug.-Dec. 1953. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter: v. 415, 
nos. 3-7, June-Nov.; New series, v. 
1, nos. 1-2, Nov.-Dec. 1953; Re- 
ports of cases: v. 413-414, 1953. 


Illinois—Teachers retirement system, 
Board of trustees 
Report to the Superintendent of 
public instruction: 11th, June 30, 
1950; 12th, June 30, 1951; 13th, 
June 30, 1952; 14th, June 30, 1953. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report: July-Nov. 1953; 
Report to the governor, July 1, 
1948 to June 30, 1950; Report to 
the governor, July 1, 1950 to June 
30, 1952. 


Illinois—Unemployment compensa- 
tion, Division of 
Labor market trends: 
1953. 


Illinois—University 
Catalog Urbana departments grad- 
uate college, 1952-1954; Under- 
graduate study, 1953-1954; Your 
money, your university, 1952-1953. 


Illinois—University—Business man- 
agement service 
Proceedings of the Fifth annual 
personnel management conference 
at the University of Illinois ... 


v. 15, nos. 


June-Nov. 
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January 13-14, 1953: Providing 
effective personnel. 1953. 
Illinois—University—Chicago un- 
dergraduate division 
Report of the Librarian, 7th an- 
nual, covering the period June 1, 
1952 through May 31, 1953. 


Illinois — University — Commerce & 
business administration, College 
of 

Current economic comment: v. 15, 
nos. 3-4, Aug.-Nov. 1953. 


Illinois—University—Comptroller 
Report for the year ended June 30, 
1953. 


Illinois — University — Economic & 
business research bureau 
Illinois business review: v. 10, no. 
10, Oct. 1953; The railroad ship- 
pers’ forecasts, by R. Ferber. 1953. 


Illinois—University—Engineering 
experiment station 
Bulletin series: no. 411, Dialectric 
constant & dissipation factor of 
soda-potassia-silica glasses at fre- 
quencies of 1 to 300 kilocycles at 
room temperatures, by G. F. 
Stockdale; no. 412, Heat emission 
characteristics of warm-air peri- 
meter heating ducts, by J. R. 
Jamieson & others; no. 413, Trans- 
port of momentum, mass, and 
heat in turbulent jets, by L. G. 
Alexander & others; no. 414, Fre- 
quency analysis of hydrologic data 
with special application to rainfall 
intensities, by Ven Te Chow; no. 
415, Investigation of the pressure 
losses of takeoffs for extended- 
plenum type air conditioning duct 
systems, by S. Konzo & others; no. 
416, Studies of slab & beam high- 
way bridges, pt. 5: Tests of con- 
tinuous right I-beam bridges, by 
C. P. Siess & I. M. Viest; no. 417, 
Least-weight proportions of bridge 
trusses, by J. L. Waling; no. 418, 
Effect of polyphase motors on the 
voltage regulation of circuits sup- 
plying three-phase welder loads, 
by M. A. Faucett & others; no. 
419, The corrosion of copper tubes 
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used in soil-stack installations, by 
H. E. Babbitt & others; Reprint 
series: no. 51, Progress reports of 
investigation of railroad rails & 
joint bars, by R. E. Cramer & R. 
S. Jensen. 1953. 


Illinois—University—Extension serv- 


ice in agriculture & home eco- 

nomics 
Circular: no. 709, Techniques used 
in the Babcock text for milk in the 
U. S., by E. O. Herreid & B. 
Heinemann; no. 710, Your child, 
the first six years, by M. Briggs; 
no. 711, When to market grain, by 
L. J. Norton; Illinois farm eco- 
nomics: nos. 217 & 218, July- 
Aug. 1953. 1953. 


Illinois — University — Institute of 


government & public affairs 
Reprint series: no. 2, Reorgani- 
zation in Illinois, by S. K. Gove. 
1953. 


Illinois — University — Institute of 


labor and industrial relations 

List of selected readings for high 
school students & teachers, Labor 
management relations: v. 6, no. 1, 
Dec. 1953; Reprint series: no. 18, 
Union practices & policies — the 
members’ view, a preliminary re- 
port by H. Rosen & R. A. Hudson. 
1953. 


Illinois—University civil service sys- 


tem 
Campus pathway: v. 2, nos. 3-4, 
Sept.-Dec. 1953. 


Illinois — Vocational education, 


Board of 
Bulletin: Series A, no. 90, Annual 
report, July 1, 1944-June 30, 1945; 
no. 95, Experimental resource ma- 
terials for teaching family relation- 
ships in junior & senior high 
schools; no. 96, Essentials & re- 
quirements of a vocational home- 
making department; no. 97, A plan 
for apprenticeship training in II1.; 
no. 98, Annual report, July 1, 1947- 
June 30, 1948; no. 100, Business 
education in IIl.; no. 101, A device 
for evaluation in teacher educa- 
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tion; no. 102, The diversified oc- 
cupations program, a guide for 
administrators & coordinators; no. 
104, Machine shop instructional 
material no. 105, Report of voca- 
tional electricity teachers work- 
shop conference; no. 106, The 
diversified occupations program, a 
guide to coordinators; no. 108, 
Criteria for the evaluation of a 
distributive education program; 
no. 110, Annual report, July 1, 
1948-June 30, 1949; no. 111, Farm 
mechanics in the program of vo- 
cational agriculture; no. 114, Print- 
ing teachers workshop-conference 
held at Eastern Ill. State College, 
Charleston, Aug. 15-26, 1949; no. 
115, Building trades instruction 
material: Pt. 1, Carpentry; no. 
116, Building trades instruction 
material: Pt. II, Allied trades; no. 
117, Electricity teachers work- 
shop-conference, Dec. 1949; no. 
118, Electrical trades instructional 
material developed at a Teachers 
workshop conference held at Univ. 
of Ill. Aug. 14-25, 1950; no. 120, 
Instructional material in electricity 
for utility & outside electrical 
workers, an _ imstructor’s lesson 
guide in electrical construction & 
maintenance; no. 122, Instructional 
guide for cooperative parttime dis- 
tributive education programs; no. 
124, Visual aids, their preparation 
& use in vocational education; no. 
125, Rural electric job training & 
safety instructional material, an 
instructor’s lesson guide in rural 
electric line construction & mainte- 
nance; no. 128, Handbook of IIl. 
Ass’n of future distributors; no. 
129, Vocational machine shop ob- 
jectives, standards, instructional 
material developed by Vocational 
machine shop instructors during 
summer conferences held at Univ. 
of Ill., 1947-1950; no. 132, Experi- 
mental resource materials for 
teaching Family housing & home 
furnishings in junior & senior high 
schools; no. 133, Printing objec- 
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tives, standards, instructional ma- 
terial developed by vocational 
printing & graphic arts teachers 
during summer workshop confer- 
ences, 1951; no. 134, Report of vo- 
cational automotive instructors 
workshop - conferences, the final 
conference held at Univ. of IIl., 
Aug. 14-25, 1950; no. 135, Annual 
report, July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952; 
no. 136B, Business education: an- 
nual directory, 1952-1953; no. 136 
I, Industrial education: annual 
directory, 1952-1953; no. 137, A 
guide for coordinators of cooper- 
ative part-time office occupations 
programs; no. 138, Essentials & 
requirements of a vocational agri- 
culture department, rev. Oct. 1952; 
no. 139, Suggestive class instruc- 
tion outline for institutional on- 
farm training under P. L. 550; no. 
140, Industrial arts in grades seven 
& eight; Illinois vocational news- 
letter; v. 7, nos. 1-2, Oct.-Dec. 1953; 
Illinois vocational progress: v. 11, 
nos. 1-2, Sept.-Nov. 1953. 


Illinois—Vocational rehabilitation, 
Division of 
Illinois helps handicapped people 
help themselves. 1953. 


Illinois—Waterways, Division of 
Report: 35th annual, 1952. 


Illinois cooperative crop reporting 
service 

Circular: no. 446, Ill. agricultural 
statistics: county estimates twenty 
years ending Jan. 1, 1945; Ill. ag- 
ricultural statistics, 1953; Ill. agri- 
cultural statistics: Forage use in 
1951, an increasing resource in the 
production of livestock for mar- 
kets; Ill. timber products market 
report, May 15, 1953. 


Illinois education association 
IEA news letter: June 16, 1953; 
Study units: v. 16, nos. 1-4, Sept.- 
Dec. 1953. 
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Illinois federation of 
clubs 
“Tllinois wildlife’: v. 8, no. 4—v. 9, 
no. 1, Sept.-Dec. 1953. 


Illinois high school association 
Illinois interscholastic: v. 26, nos. 
1-4, Sept.-Dec. 1953; Official hand- 
book, 1953-1954. 


Illinois society for mental health 
Directory mental health resources 
in Ill., 1953; ISMH newsletter: v. 
9, nos. 8-12, Aug.-Dec. 1953; Men- 
tal health bulletin: v. 31, nos. 3-4, 
May-Oct. 1953. 


sportsmen’s 


Illinois society of professional engi- 
neers 
The Illinois engineer: v. 20, nos. 
8-11, Aug.-Nov. 1953. 


Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal: v. 3, no. 3, Sept. 1953. 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 41, no. 11— 
v. 42, no. 4, July-Dec. 1953. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 39, nos. 30- 
35, Oct. 24-Nov. 28, 1953. 


Illinois state historical library 
Abraham Lincoln chronology, 1809- 
1865, by H. E. Pratt; Index to the 
Transactions & other publications, 
v. 1 & 2, 1953; Journal: v. 46, nos. 
2-3, June-Sept. 1953. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
Illini horticulture: v. 42, nos. 3-4, 
Sept.-Nov. 1953. 


Illinois state industrial union council, 
CIO 
Illinois labor: v. 6, nos. 6-10, July- 
Nov. 1953. 


Illinois state teachers colleges 
Education today: v. 12, no. 4, Oct. 
1953. 


American cancer society—IIlinois 
division 
Illinois cancer news: v. 8, nos. 1-3, 
Oct.-Dec. 1953. 
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Carlyle, Illinois—Suspension bridge Springfield area, prepared for the 
restoration committee State of Ill., Dept. of public works 
Official program restoration of Car- & buildings, Div. of highways... 
lyle old suspension bridge built in March 1953. 
1859 and reconstructed in 1952. 
Nov. 11, 1953. 


Civic federation of Chicago 


Taxpayers’ federation of Illinois 
Control of the purse strings, a 


A report on the water supply & 
sewerage systems of the city of Chi- 
cago . . . 1950-1952; Summary & 
abstract of a report on the water 
supply & sewerage systems of the 


study of the need & possibilities of 
improvement in legislative controls 
over spending by the State of IIl.: 
Pt. 1, Present fiscal process & con- 
trols over state expenditures; Pt. 





city of Chicago, with comparative 2, What other states are doing. 
study of certain other American 1952-1953; Illinois tax facts: Sept. 
cities. 1952. 11-Nov. 27, 1953; The state of your 

Lochner, H. W., & company state’s finances, estimated budget- 
Street & highway plan for the ary balance, July 1, 1955. 


* * * * * 


Nominations are now being sought for the 1954 Margaret Mann Citation, 
established by the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification in 1950, 
and presented at each annual conference of the American Library Association 
for outstanding professional achievement. Recipients of the award have been 
Miss Lucile M. Morsch, Miss Marie Louise Prevost, and Dr. Maurice F. 
Tauber, in 1951, 1952, and 1953 respectively. 


Persons who have contributed to librarianship through cataloging and 
classification during the year 1952-53 are eligible. The contribution may have 
been through publication of significant professional literature, participation 
in professional cataloging associations, or valuable contributions to practice 
in individual libraries. The nominees must be members of the Division but 
may be nominated by any librarian or ALA member. 


All nominations should be made, together with information upon which 
recommendation is based, not later than February 1, 1954, to the Chairman 
of the DCC Committee on Award of the Margaret Mann Citation, Miss Lura 
C. Colvin, Professor of Library Science, Simmons College, Boston 15, Mas- 
sachusetts. Other members of the Committee are Miss Lucile M. Morsch, 
Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian, Library of Congress and Miss Dorothy H. 
West, Associate Editor, Standard Catalog Series, The H. W. Wilson Com- 


pany. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Library Service 








Some four hundred titles in the Illi- 
nois State Library collection which 
were temporarily removed from cir- 
culation are being restored to circu- 
lation with additional precautions 
being taken to prevent adult reading 
materials from falling into the hands 
of children. 

The policy was developed at a 
conference held by Secretary of State 
Charles F. Carpentier, state librarian, 
with Miss Helene H. Rogers, assist- 
ant state librarian, and other top 
officials in the Secretary of State’s 
office. 

Following the conference, Secre- 
tary Carpentier issued a statement in 
which he said, “I have no intention 
of setting myself up as a moral 
arbiter or censor, but I do not want 
materials in the Illinois State Library 
intended only for adult consumption 
to circulate among school children. 
I believe I have a moral duty as state 
librarian to millions of Illinois par- 
ents to see to it that their children 
do not obtain such materials from 
the library which their taxes sup- 
port.” 

Removal of the books from circu- 
lation followed a complaint from a 
southern Illinois mother, whose 13- 
year-old daughter had obtained a 
copy of “The Boy Came Back,” by 
Charles R. Knickerbocker, from a 
collection of Illinois State Library 
books which had been loaned to the 
East Richland Unit School District 
and which, though housed in a school 
building, was for adult use. 

For several years the East Rich- 
land Unit School District has been 
providing library service for both 
children and adults, the school dis- 


trict librarian borrowing collections 
specifically for each group from the 
Illinois State Library. The collections 
were set up in the district headquar- 
ters, where teacher-librarians selected 
smaller collections, again for both 
adults and children, to be taken to 
the individual schools in the district. 
Throughout this process, the books 
for adults were kept separate from 
the books for children. Exactly how 
the girl obtained a book from the 
adult group is not known, but it is 
known that she did not charge the 
book out. 

The girl’s mother complained 
about the book to the County Super- 
intendent of Schools and the Sheriff. 
The Sheriff wrote to Governor Wil- 
liam G. Stratton, who forwarded the 
letter to Secretary Carpentier, charg- 
ing that the book was “Commuunistic 
in purpose” and raising the possibil- 
ity of a Legislative investigation and 
indictments. 

Secretary Carpentier directed Miss 
Rogers to take the book out of cir- 
culation, adding, “You shall likewise 
take out of circulation now in the 
library, all books which are in the 
same category as the booknamed; 
that is, books of a salacious, vulgar 
or obscene character.” 

Later, when newspaper stories ap- 
peared terming the subsequent re- 
moval from circulation of about 400 
titles such things as “book ban- 
ning,” “book burning,” “censorship,” 
“purge” and “embargo,” Secretary 
Carpentier was in Florida at the bed- 
side of his wife, who had just under- 
gone major surgery. He then asked 
Miss Rogers to obtain a statement of 
book selection and book circulation 
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policy from leading public and state 
libraries pending his return to 
Springfield. 

Those statements are to be pre- 
sented to the Illinois State Library 
Advisory committee for the mem- 
bers’ advice and recommendations in 
developing a policy which, in Mr. 
Carpentier’s words, “will not place 
unreasonable restrictions on adult 
reading, but which will make it im- 
possible for school children to obtain 
objectionable materials from the IIli- 
nois State Library.” 

“My original order was never in- 
tended to result in what has been 
termed a ‘wholesale’ withdrawal of 
books,” Mr. Carpentier said follow- 
ing the conference in his office. 
“Each trade and profession have 
their own special terms and special 
interpretations of commonly used 
terms. In my original order, and in 
my conversations with Miss Rogers, 
I sincerely believed we had reached 
a meeting of minds, but it now ap- 
pears that terms and expressions 
which I used have much broader 
meanings among professional libra- 
rians than I suspected.” 

Upon his return to Springfield and 
while awaiting arrival of the state- 
ments of policy from other libraries, 
Secretary Carpentier called the con- 
ference of his top assistants which re- 
sulted in returning the 400 titles to 
circulation for adults. Techniques 
and procedures of taking added pre- 
cautions that adult reading materials 
do not get into the hands of children 
are being worked out by the profes- 
sional staff of the Illinois State 


Library. 
et & 2s 


As the result of negotiations be- 
tween the Lake Placid Club Educa- 
tion Foundation, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification of the American 
Library Association, the Library of 
Congress has been asked by the Lake 
Placid Club Education Foundation 
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to edit the new, 16th edition of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification. The 
Decimal Classification, which applies 
to the organization of materials or of 
ideas the simple mechanism of the 
decimal system of numerical notation, 
is the nearest approach to a “uni- 
versal” system for classifying mate- 
rials and is used in many thousands 
of libraries in the United States and 
abroad. 

In Europe the Decimal Classifica- 
tion has been adapted under the 
name of the Universal Decimal Class- 
ification. It is also used for filing sys- 
tems in business and has many other 
applications. 

The Decimal Classification was de- 
vised by Melvil Dewey in 1873 when 
he was a student at Amherst College, 
and it was first published in 1876. Be- 
fore Dewey’s death in 1931, a total of 
12 editions of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification had been published, 
and the system had been adopted for 
use by most public libraries in the 
United States. 

At his death, Dewey left the Deci- 
mal Classification copyright to the 
Lake Placid Club Education Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit organization that he 
had founded at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
to be continued in the interest of 
library and other work. The last nine 
editions of the Classification, includ- 
ing the 15th or Standard Edition, is- 
sued in 1951, have been published for 
the Foundation by the Forest Press. 

In April 1930 the Library of Con- 
gress began to add Dewey Decimal 
Classification numbers to many of its 
printed catalog cards—of which it 
sold more than 20 million copies last 
year alone—in order to provide pur- 
chasers with ready-made applications 
of the Classification to the books rep- 
resented by the cards. Largely in an- 
ticipation of the Library’s adding the 
Decimal Classification numbers to its 
catalog cards, the Foundation in 1927 
moved its Editorial Office for the 
Classification from Albany to the Li- 
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brary of Congress in order to keep the 
work of editing and the work of ap- 
plication as close together as possible. 

Following the publication of the 
15th edition of the Classification in 
1951, it began to appear that certain 
advantages would be derived if the 
Library would assume directly the 
responsibility for editing the next edi- 
tion, with funds provided for the 
purpose by the Forest Press. This 
was urged upon both the Library and 
the Foundation by the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification of the 
American Library Association, repre- 
senting the principal users of the 
Classification. 

At a meeting in the Library on No- 
vember 13, at which all three parties 
were represented, the details for such 
an arrangement were worked out. 
This arrangement was approved on 
November 28 by the Foundation and 
the Library. 

The new arrangement went into 
effect on January 4, 1954. The Li- 
brary will take over the Decimal 
Classification Editorial Office for the 
duration of the work of editing the 
16th edition. Mr. David J. Haykin, 
the Library’s Consultant on Classifi- 
cation and Subject Cataloging, will 
serve as editor. 


* *£ *£ KE 


President Eisenhower declared in 
his message to Congress last April 
that the security of the United States 
is “fully as dependent upon the eco- 
nomic health and stability of the 
other free nations as upon their ade- 
quate military strength.” And surely 
the prosperity of the free world is 
one of the strongest bulwarks against 
communism that we have. 

Yet the free world’s prosperity de- 
pends in large measure on the foreign 
trade and economic aid policies of the 
United States. And American policies 
on aid, on trade, and on tariffs are by 
common consent among the most 
controversial questions that will con- 
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front the Administration and the new 
Congress in 1954. 

The H. W. Wilson Company has 
just published a timely compilation 
of articles on these crucially impor- 
tant questions of national policy. En- 
titled Aid, Trade, and Tariffs (The 
Reference Shelf Series. 202 p. $1.75 
postpaid), it presents, in clear and 
readable language, background infor- 
mation and a variety of points of 
view on the major issues in the aid- 
trade-tariffs debates. 

The editors are Clifton H. Kreps, 
Jr., Chief of the Public Information 
Division of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and Juanita Morris 
Kreps. They have drawn selections 
from Fortune, The Reporter, and 
other general magazines, and from a 
variety of business and financial jour- 
nals and government sources. These 
selections have been grouped into 
four sections: The “Dollar Gap” and 
the Balance of Payments; Our Pres- 
ent Foreign Trade Policy; Freer 
Trade of Higher Tariffs?; and, Dol- 
lars Through Aid—Or Trade? 

To aid readers in threading their 
way through conflicting arguments 
based on widely different premises, 
the editors have supplied a Preface 
to the book as a whole, and an Intro- 
duction for each of the book’s four 
sections. An extensive bibliography 
is also included. 


* * * * 


Miss Lola R. Wilson, librarian, La- 
con Public Library, died November 
14. Miss Virginia Lane has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian. 


* * *£ K & 


National Book Week was cele- 
brated by most of the libraries in 
Illinois carrying out the theme 
“Reading is Fun,” and reports from 
a number of libraries have indicated 
the ingenuity of the staff: 

In CARBONDALE Mrs. Fern 
Brewer reports “colorful book jackets, 
special posters and streamers designed 
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to appeal to the children were placed 
in the youngster’s departments; new 
books were on display for the grade 
school pupils with the cooperation of 
the Baptist Book Store; special fea- 
tures were planned to appeal to chil- 
dren of varying ages on separate af- 
ternoons; this included Mrs. M. M. 
Harris, who told stories about the 
stories she writes; a ‘special book 
week’ play was directed by Mrs. Mil- 
dred Corzine of the Brush School; 
Miss Mary Ann Narusis told stories 
suited for six and seven year olds 
which she wrote and illustrated.” 
At MT. VERNON the emphasis 
during the week was on audio-visual 
aid. Class-room tours of the public 
library were scheduled and during 
the tour, arrangements were made to 
present a series of sound films; in- 
stead of the usual story-telling hour 
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on Saturday morning, the movies 
“Treasure Island” and “Huckleberry 
Finn” were shown; during the week 
arrangements were made to show the 
film “Know Your Library” and 
“Man’s Trusted Pal”, a story of the 
seeing-eye dog; these showings were 
open to the adults as well, and in the 
NEWSNOTES sent to the member- 
ship of the local Kiwanis Club, an 
announcement of these showings was 
included, with the suggestion—“be 
sure to visit the library and express 
appreciation for its cultural value to 
our community. Mrs. Orien Metcalf 
is a valuable asset to our commu- 
nity in her constructive professional 
work.” In a note from Mrs. Metcalf 
she gave a summary of the film show- 
ings which included “first of the 11 
appointments starting a week that 
snowballed into a hectic success and 





Mt. Vernon Public Library shows films. 
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ending in an Open House on Satur- 
day morning.” 

At HENNEPIN, which is the head- 
quarters of the Putnam County Li- 
brary, a Book Fair was sponsored as 
part of the observance of “National 
Book Week” and in celebration of 
the twentieth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the County Library. 
Through the cooperation of A. C. 
McClurg Company of Chicago and 
the Chicago Tribune, the Book Fair 
was planned. The displays included 
books for children of all ages, includ- 
ing the teen-agers. During the week 
special activities were planned for 
several of the days. This included 
Reba Baron’s review of “The Family 
Album.” Mrs. Baron is a professional 
reviewer from Peoria. On Thursday 
evening the program was devoted en- 
tirely to the story of the Putnam 
County Library (see p. 5 for “The 
First Twenty Years of the Putnam 
County Library,” by Mrs. Lucretia 
Franklin). On Friday Miss Virginia 
Jones, Blue Island, reviewed Walsh’s 
“Squaw Boy,” for the school children 
whose classes were cancelled so they 
could come to the Book Fair. The 
exhibits of the original drawings of 
house plans and home furnishings, 
sponsored by the Chicago Tribune, 
were displayed along with the special 
posters made by the school children 
throughout the county in the “Know 
Your Library . . . Book Week... 
Book Fair” contest. 

a & © 2 


WINCHESTER, IIl., Public Li- 
brary celebrated “fifty years of li- 
brary service” on December 1, at a 
dinner at which the present library 
board and the librarian had as their 
guests all past board members and 
librarians who are still living in the 
vicinity of Winchester. Mrs. J. M. 
Overton, who was the first librarian, 
presented the following history of the 
Library: 

“Friday, October 27, 1899, eight 
ladies gathered at the home of Mrs. 
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Henry Miner to organize the Monday 
Club for ‘intellectual improvement.’ 
The adventurous group roamed 
abroad, browsed among the classics 
and discussed the news. Throughout 
the state other groups were doing the 
same things but all sensing the need 
of books for information and refer- 
ence. So someone suggested travelling 
libraries. When the idea reached the 
Monday Club on January 19, 1903, 
after an animated discussion, a mo- 
tion was made by Mrs. Overton and 
seconded by Mrs. D. Hainsfurther 
that each club member give one book 
or its equivalent in cash toward the 
establishment of a Public Library. 
An amendment was offered by Mrs. 
Milhouse and seconded by Louise 
Hubbard that this be done at the 
next meeting. Another amendment 
would make the book shower an an- 
nual affair. All of this was quickly 
voted on affirmatively. 

“Feb. 2, 1903, twenty-two books 
and $3.00 was the small beginning. 
A Washington’s birthday party, to 
which the portias were invited, made 
it 112 books. So on the fateful Sat- 
urday, March 3, 1903, Paul Nelson 
borrowed the first book, ‘Wait and 
Hope’ by Alger, from the Winchester 
Public Library, shelved in a home 
made book case at the J. M. Overton 
home on Pearl St. The deed was 
done. The Monday Club had given 
the town a library. 

“It is so easy to start something 
but it takes a world of energy and 
persistence and cash to keep it going 
—a hard lesson to learn, even in a 
half century. The library drifted 
along on fines and donations, now 
and then, of money and books but 
found it rather inadequate for the 126 
borrowers. A committee, Mrs. Breach, 
Mrs. Grout and Mrs. D. Hainsfurther, 
was appointed Nov. 27, 1905, who 
promoted library benefits. Mrs. 
Hainsfurther began with a marvelous 
Japanese tea on Feb. 16, 1906 which 
brought in $6.65. The little bookcase 
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was soon overflowing and readers in- 
creased. Two teachers, Miss Trickey 
and Miss Olive Wells, were added to 
our committee and called the library 
board, with Mrs. Grout and Mrs. 
Hainsfurther. 


CARNEGIE AID 


“Information came to this group 
May, 1906, that towns throughout the 
state were securing aid from Andrew 
Carnegie to establish libraries. It was 
through the combined efforts of many 
loyal and interested citizens that this 
aid was secured for Winchester even 
though it was necessary to change an 
Illinois law. This town was too small 
to qualify under the then existing 
law. 

“However,” Mrs. Overton’s history 
continued, “before the present build- 
ing was erected, it was decided to 
move the books down town to be 
more available for borrowers. Mrs. 
Grout offered a room over Town- 
send’s store rent free. A carpenter 
built 70 feet of shelving, E. H. Miner 
gave a desk, some regular library sup- 
plies were bought and Mrs. Ollie 
Green was installed as librarian on 
Saturdays at $1.00 a week. This was 
April of 1907. Almost at once the 
circulation and borrowers greatly in- 
creased, justifying the move. 

“On Feb. 10, 1908, assurance was 
received that Mr. Carnegie would 
give us the library and the burden 
was now shifted to the capable shoul- 
ders of attorneys, city council and a 
group of good men who spent the 
next two years adjusting things which 
at last culminated in the Winchester 
Public Library.” 

The lot for the present library 
building was donated by Mrs. A. P. 
Grout and the Carnegie Fund do- 
nated $7,500. With the city furnishing 
the rest of the money, the present 
building was erected. The dedication 
of the building was held on June 21, 
1910 in the Methodist Church, with 
addresses by the then Governor De- 
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neen and President E. J. James of 
the University of Illinois. The first 
meeting of the library board was held 
on August 8, 1909. The Library has 
the privilege of displaying the Win- 
chester Coat of Arms, secured by the 
Mayor, Mr. Horace Walmsley, dur- 
ing a visit to Winchester, England. 
This is a duplicate of the original 
emblem of that city. 


* *£ *£ KK 


Something new in the line of film 
publications has been introduced this 
season by the Film Council of Amer- 
ica. It is the biweekly newspaper 
RUSHES. Five issues have already 
been published since RUSHES made 
its appearance on October 12th. 
RUSHES is addressed to the cross- 
section of workers in the educational 
and commercial film world as well as 
film sponsors, users, distributors, 
adult educators, equipment manufac- 
turers, and the like. In its first issue 
RUSHES had this to say about its 
layout: 

“This format is not a gimmick. It 
is a work print, to be clipped, to be 
marked up, to be routed in part or 
whole, or to be tacked up on your 
own bulletin board. Since there is no 
copy on the reverse side, you are free 
to use it in a number of ways. ‘Use 
it’—that’s the key phrase. Don’t file 
it—unless you file your newspapers!” 

The Film Council of America, 
which publishes the new biweekly, 
is a nonprofit educational corporation 
organized to promote the production, 
distribution, and utilization of audio- 
visual materials. FCA announces that 
its financial support for this and other 
endeavors is from the film industry’s 
contributions and from grants from 
the Fund for Adult Education. 


RUSHES is available free of charge 
to anyone who is interested in re- 
ceiving it. The Film Council of Amer- 
ica is located at 600 Davis Street, 
Evanston, Ill. The Editorial Board 
for RUSHES includes FCA director 
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Paul A. Wagner, Esther C. Brunauer, 
Tom Noone, H. A. Tollefson, Cecile 
Starr, and Jeanette Sarkisian. 

* * * * &* 


CORONET ADDS NEW HISTORY 
TITLES 


Coronet Films, Chicago, announces 
the release of three new 16mm sound 
motion pictures as part of its widely 
acclaimed World History Series. 
Available in January, the three new 
films present a rich visual background 
for the beginnings and growth of 
England. Also to be released in Jan- 
uary are new versions of three ever- 
popular bird films for use in science 
classes. 


ENGLISH HISTORY: EARLI- 
EST TIMES TO 1066 (1 reel, sound, 
color ($100) or B & W ($50); Educa- 
tional Collaborator: I. James Quillen, 
Ph.D., Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University.) This film 
discusses the building of Anglo-Saxon 
England, emphasizing the many dif- 
ferent people and cultures which were 
its ingredients. Authentic landmarks 
and historical materials from 1900 
B. C. to 1000 A. D. are blended with 
brief reenactments of some of the his- 
torical events of this period, to give 
a compressed yet vivid panorama of 
the island of Britain and the melting- 
pot process that was the making of 
the English nation. 


Junior High, Senior High, College 


ENGLISH HISTORY: NORMAN 
CONQUEST TO THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY (1 reel, sound, 
color ($100) or B & W ($50); Educa- 
tional Collaborator: I. James Quillen, 
Ph.D., Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University.) An over- 
view of medieval England from the 
conquest in 1066 to the decline of 
feudalism, this film discusses the 
growth of the limited monarchy as 
the basis of the English form of de- 
mocracy. We see some of the many 
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milestones, such as trial by jury and 
the Magna Charta, that marked the 
steady growth of human rights. 


Junior High, Senior High, College 


ENGLISH HISTORY: TUDOR 
PERIOD (1 reel, sound, color ($100) 
or B & W ($50); Educational Col- 
laborator: I. James Quillen, Ph.D., 
Dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University.) Covering the 
period of English history from 1485 
to 1603, this film treats the growth 
of the national state under Henry 
VII and Henry VIII, with particular 
emphasis on the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth and the rise of England as a 
leading world power. The film con- 
cludes with the flowering of English 
culture at the height of the Eliza- 
bethan period and the successful 
planting of English culture in 
America. 


Junior High, Senior High, College 


FIVE COLORFUL BIRDS (New) 
(1 reel, sound, color ($100); Educa- 
tional Collaborator: Olin S. Petting- 
hill, Jr., University of Michigan (Bio- 
logical Station).) In this film we see 
and hear the goldfinch, cedar wax- 
wing, scarlet tanager, woodpecker, 
and eastern bluebird in their natural 
habitat. Then the way in which these 
different birds feed and protect their 
young, the way in which they nest, 
and the protective coloration of their 
plummage are shown. 


Intermediate, Junior High 


BIRDS OF THE DOORYARD 

(New) (1 reel, sound, color ($100); 
Educational Collaborator: Olin S. 
Pettinghill, Jr., University of Michi- 
gan (Biological Station).) Robins, 
yellow warblers, eastern phoebes, yel- 
low-shafted flickers, cardinals, tree 
swallows, house wrens, and purple 
martins—birds which are attracted to 
and build their nests in gardens and 
near homes are seen and their calls 
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are heard. The film notes the differ- 
ences among these birds and their 
ways of protecting their nests and 
feeding their young, and indicates 
ways in which some of these birds 
may be encouraged to nest in back- 
yards. 


Intermediate, Junior High 


BIRDS OF THE COUNTRY- 
SIDE (New) (1 reel, sound, color 
($100); Educational Collaborator: 
' Olin S. Pettinghill, Jr., University of 
Michigan (Biological Station). The 
indigo bunting, eastern kingbird, 
marsh hawk, sparrow hawk, night- 
hawk, mourning dove, meadowlark, 
and killdeer—birds which make their 
homes in the country—are seen in 
their nesting places. The markings 
and plummage of the birds, what 
they eat, and how they care for their 
young are observed. The film places 
emphasis upon the value of these 
birds to man. 


Intermediate, Junior High 
oa eS we oS 


Word was received in December 
that Mrs. Mary K. Edwards, libra- 
rian at the William Moyer Memorial 
Library, Gibson City, died suddenly 
last November. 

See © 


The members of Beta Phi Mu, the 
graduate library science honorary fra- 
ternity, wish to offer membership in 
the fraternity to all graduates of ac- 
credited library schools who meet the 
scholastic requirements for admission. 
These are: 


(a) Graduation from a fifth-year 
professional library science de- 
gree course which at the time 
of graduation was accredited 
by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


(b) A scholastic average of not less 
than B-+, or the equivalent, in 
the courses offered for the pro- 
fessional library science degree. 
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Anyone who believes he is eligible 
for admission and would be interested 
in being elected to membership in the 
fraternity should write to Harold 
Lancour, Executive Secretary, Beta 
Phi Mu, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois, indicating 
your library school and date of re- 
ceiving degree. 

ce 6&6 6 


The new year 1954 brought with 
it a gift for the extension librarian 
and those who are planning regional 
libraries. The long awaited County 
and Regional Library Development 
by Gretchen K. Schenk has been re- 
leased by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

As most people laboring the exten- 
sion vineyard know, Miss Schenk is 
an authority with a wide scope of 
grassroots experience in the work. 
Her book discusses the administra- 
tion and operation of county and re- 
gional libraries, the basis for large 
unit libraries, their place in the com- 
munity and their relation to local 
government. She tells how to conduct 
campaigns for the establishment of 
these library systems and points out 
dangers to avoid based on past ex- 
periences. The book contains excel- 
lent chapters on bookmobile and spe- 
cial services, personnel, and public 
relations. It has an appendix and a 
selected bibliography. 

An eminently practical volume. 

se 6 8 6 


“Christian Reading for a United 
World” is the theme of the Catholic 
Book Week. It will be observed Feb- 
ruary 21-27, 1954. 


* * * & * 


Life stories of 350 persons promi- 
nent in the news of 1953 appear in 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1953, a 
703-page reference volume just pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New 
York City. ($6.) 
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Princess Margaret Rose of Great 
Britain; Krishna Menon, Indian dele- 
gate to the UN; Dag Hammarskjéld, 
secretary-general of the UN; Gordon 
Grant, well known marine artist and 
etcher; John Fischer, new editor of 
Harper’s magazine; David Fairchild, 
botanist and agricultural explorer; 
Edwin H. Land, inventor of Polaroid 
and of the Land one-step photograph- 


ic process camera; Thomas B. Cos-. 


tain, author; Virgilia Peterson, author 
and critic; Salote Tupou, Queen of 
Tonga; Roy Chapman Andrews, ex- 
plorer; Carl Jung, Medical psychol- 
ogist; baseball’s Mickey Mantle and 
Roy Campanella; Harvard president 
Nathan M. Pusey; CCNY president 
Buell Gallagher; and Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, British actress; are among 
those to be found in the 1953 CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY yearbook. 

Sixty-six women—including Lady 
Churchill and Mrs. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower—are among the newsworthy 
persons included in CURRENT BI- 
OGRAPHY 1953, as are approxi- 
mately 80 individuals from outside 
the United States. Represented in this 
yearbook are people in some 30 varied 
fields including art, agriculture, avia- 
tion, business, diplomacy, education, 
government and politics, military, lit- 
erature, journalism and publishing, 
theater, religion, philosophy, science, 
social science, social service and tech- 
nology. 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1953 
includes superseding articles about 
people still prominent in the news 
whose biographies first appeared in 
the early, now out-of-print yearbooks. 
Among these are Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, Chiang Kai-Shek, Sir Winston 
Churchill, John Foster Dulles, Albert 
Einstein, Oveta Culp Hobby, Clare 
Booth Luce, Bing Crosby, Shirley 
Booth, Henri Matisse, and Leopold 
Stokowski. 

Like its predecessors, CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 1953 is a one-alphabet 
cumulation of articles and obituaries 
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that have appeared in the monthly 
issues of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
during the year. Each sketch, the 
product of extensive research, in- 
cludes a photograph and references 
to additional material, and is present- 
ed in informal, readable style. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1953, 
the fourteenth yearbook since CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY began publi- 
cation in 1940, is the first under the 
editorship of Marjorie Dent Candee, 
free lance writer on travel and mari- 
time subjects, former editor of The 
Lookout, publication of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York, and a 
frequent contributor to the travel 
pages of the New York Times. 


* *£ * *& 


Two outstanding trustees of the li- 
braries of the nation will be cited by 
the American Library Association at 
the ALA Annual Conference in the 
Twin Cities, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
June 20-26. Nominations for the 1954 
Awards must be mailed to the Jury 
on Citation of Trustees, American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, Ill., not later than 
March 15, 1954. 

The citations, which have been 
awarded each year since 1941, are 
limited to trustees in actual service 
during at least a part of the calendar 
year preceding the ALA Annual Con- 
ference. Equal consideration is given 
to the service records of trustees of 
both large and small libraries. The 
jury is interested in the state and 
national library activities of the can- 
didates as well as their contributions 
to the local library. 

Recommendations must be accom- 
panied by a full record of the candi- 
date’s achievements, and may be sub- 
mitted by any library board, any 
individual library trustee, a state li- 
brary association, a state trustee or- 
ganization, a state library extension 
agency, or by the Trustees Section 
of the ALA Public Libraries Division. 
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The members of the 1954 jury are: 
Eleanor Plain, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Aurora, Ill., Chairman; Mrs. 
Bertha D. Hellum, Field Representa- 
tive, State Library, Sacramento, Cal.; 
Anthony J. Cerrato, Trustee, Public 
Library, 20 South Broadway, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; William E. Marcus, 47 
East 64th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Marian D. Tomlinson, 720 
Simpson Street, Evanston, Il. 


* *e* KK K 


A moving picture projector, a Bell 
and Howell Machine, was given to 
the Quincy Library by Mrs. Leaton 
Irwin, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. With the machine Mrs. Irwin 
gave a 72 inch by 50 inch screen, four 
additional reels, and a check for 
$250.00 to be used for the upkeep of 
the machine. 

During Book Week children flocked 
to the Free Public Library, Quincy, 
where movies were shown each after- 
noon on the new movie projector in 
the Childrens’ Department. 

Book Week was selected for the ini- 
tiation of the new equipment as Mrs. 
Irwin has been deeply interested in 
service to children. The Board of Di- 
rectors and staff are delighted to have 
the projector as it will increase and 
broaden library service in the com- 
munity. 

“aoe & w 


A new flag and 40 foot flagpole 
were presented to the Free Public 
Library by Quincy Post No. 37, 
American Legion, in recognition of 
National Book Week, November 15- 
21, 1953. 

Formal presentation was made Fri- 
day afternoon by Clement R. Luger- 
ing, Jr.. Commander of Post 37, at 
a ceremony on the steps of the Li- 
brary with William D. Mitchell, 
Chairman of Legion’s Americanism 
Committee, Clarence C. Obrock, Post 
Adjutant, and Charles A. Scholz, 
Member, Library Board of Directors 
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The Library’s flag. 


and of Legion’s Americanism Com- 
mittee, present. 


In making the presentation, Com- 
mander Lugering stressed the fact 
that “it is one of the important duties 
of the American Legion to promote 
the display of our flag,” and con- 
tinued, “‘aside from our churches and 
schools and in our homes, we can 
conceive of no better place to teach 
our children the love of country and 
flag than at our public libraries.” 

In accepting the gift, Miss Molony, 
Librarian, expressed her appreciation 
not only for the gift but for the in- 
terest which prompted it. Miss Mo- 
lony said in part, “We at the library 
will continue to use every opportunity 
to teach our young readers to love 
and respect the flag.” 

In the absence of Rome Boeken- 
hoff, Jr., President of the Board, who 
is ill, Mr. Scholz spoke for the Direc- 
tors, expressing their appreciation for 
the beautiful gift. 
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Mr. Daniel L. O’Sullivan, Presi- 
dent, Lemont Library Board, died 
September 17, 1953. Rose M. Lynch, 
Secretary of the Board, writes: “His 
dynamic personality, friendly cooper- 
ation and able leadership are greatly 
missed by the whole community. Due 
to his untiring efforts our little library 
got its start and has continued to 
carry on despite many setbacks.” 


* *£ ££ K 


Helen F. Helmick, who had been 
librarian of the Lockport Township 
Public Library, has been appointed 
librarian of the Hasbrouch Heights, 
N. J., Public Library. She assumed 
her new duties on January 4. 


* *£ ££ KK 


Librarians working with children 
and young people in either public li- 
braries or in schools are eligible to 
apply for the E. P. Dutton-John 
Macrae Award for Advanced Study 
in the Field of Library Work with 
Children and Young People, the 
American Library Association an- 
nounces. 

This annual award of $1,000 was 
established in July, 1952, by the E. P. 
Dutton Company as part of its cen- 
tennial celebration. It is in honor of 
two former presidents of the com- 
pany. 

The Award is made and is admin- 
istered by the American Library As- 
sociation. For 1954, a special com- 
mittee was appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board of the ALA to select the 
candidate to receive it. The commit- 
tee includes representatives of the 
ALA Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People and the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians and the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. Mrs. Frances 
Spain, Superintendent of Work with 
Children, New York Public Library, 
is chairman of the Committee. 

Proposals submitted must indicate 
clear possibilities of contributing to 
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library service to children and young 
people as well as to the professional 
growth of the recipient. The award 
may be used for formal advanced 
study in librarianship or related fields 
or for informal advanced study and 
investigation through directed serv- 
ices in an established children’s or 
young people’s department in a pub- 
lic library or in a school library, or 
through other appropriate projects. 
Applications for the 1954-55 award 
must be received by March 15. Pres- 
entation of the award will be made 
at the ALA Annual Conference in the 
Twin Cities, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
June 20-26. For further details and 
application blanks write to: Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain, Chairman, 
E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 
Committee, The New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


* *£ *£ KK 


The proposed Public Library Serv- 
ice Standards for California were dis- 
cussed in Fresno, Friday, October 16, 
at a meeting sponsored by the Library 
Public Relations Council of the San 
Joaquin Valley, and moderated by 
Miss Eleanor Wilson, Kern County 
Librarian. 

Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, Califor- 
nia State Librarian, explained that 
the minimum service standards of 
California are being developed on the 
principle that all people have the 
right to a certain basic standard of 
library service, despite their location 
in a city or an isolated area. 

Buzz session groups discussed 
among themselves and then brought 
before the whole group these ques- 
tions on the standards. The fact that 
there was no mention of the necessity 
of a librarian’s going out into the 
community to make contacts was dis- 
cussed. The population base of 
100,000 people for a system library 
was questioned; it was explained that 
this was an arbitrary figure only, and 
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meant a group large enough to sup- 
port the services a system library 
must give. The recognition as profes- 
sional of people without library 
school training was questioned on the 
basis that administrators might never 
hire professional people if they could 
hire non-professionals at a cheaper 
salary. 

The feasibility of 5,000 individual 
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book titles a year in a system library 
was explored. There was a discussion 
of the policy of allowing books bor- 
rowed in one branch of a system to 
be returned to another. On the sub- 
ject of building costs, it was asked 
why definite formulae were not given. 
Since costs and services vary, it would 
not be feasible, the standards build- 
ing committee felt. 


* * * * * 


The Awards Committee of the American Library Association is seeking 
nominations for several outstanding awards which will be presented at the 
ALA Annual Conference, June 20 to 26, in the Twin Cities, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. Deadline for nominations to be made is March 15, 1954. 


Nominations should be submitted before that date to Helen E. Wessells, 
Chairman of the ALA Awards Committee, at her office as Editor of Library 
Journal, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 


Asking the cooperation of all librarians and of library associations and 
groups, Mrs. Wessells pointed out: “This is an opportunity to honor those 
among us who are worthy of distinction in service to the profession and to 
the public. The nominations should be accompanied by a short statement of 
the reasons why the candidate should be selected in light of the award 
purposes.” 


Nominations are sought for the following awards: 


The Joseph W. Lippincott Award of $500 and a special certificate, pre- 
sented annually for distinguished service in the profession of librarianship, 
such service to include outstanding participation in the activities of profes- 
sional library associations, notable published professional writing, or other 
significant activity on behalf of the profession and its aims. 


The Letter Award to a librarian, of $100 and a special certificate, pre- 
sented annually by Mrs. Ada McCormick, editor of the magazine, Letter, to 
a librarian who, in the line of duty, contributes most to emphasize the human 
qualities in librarianship. It is frequently noted that since this award empha- 
sizes the human qualities of librarianship, the size of the library in which a 
candidate serves is not a determining factor. 


The Letter Library Award of $100 and a special certificate, given annu- 
ally by Mrs. McCormick to a library for distinguished contribution on an 
issue of current or continuing importance. 


The Melvil Dewey Medal, established in 1952 by the Forest Press, Inc., 
awarded annually to an individual or a group for recent creative professional 
achievement of a high order, particularly in those fieids in which Melvil 
Dewey was so actively interested, notably, library management, library train- 
ing, cataloging and classification, and the tools and techniques of librarian- 
ship. 
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